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PREFACE 


WHEN I joined the Cheshire Regiment, 30 years ago, 
I found that the only history of its 200 years of service 
in all parts of the world were the dry and meagre 
official records of Mr. Cannon. Since then, the need 
has been partly filled by the research and writings of 
Mr. Simpson, of Chester, a true friend of the 
22nd Regiment. But great gaps remain in the proud 
history of an old Regiment of Foot. 

I spent much of my spare time as a subaltern delving 
in old books and libraries, and by the beginning 
of 1899 I had put together the whole of the present 
narrative, dealing with the history of the regiment 
up to 1849, the year when my father joined it as a 
captain on exchange from the 83rd Foot (Royal 
Irish Rifles). Three years in South Africa (1899-1902) 
followed by a course at the Staff College, prevented 
my completing the work. Since then, the claims of 
various staff appointments and the Great War of 
1914-1918 have left small leisure, and so the narrative 
has lain for 20 years untouched. 

But in the Great War, no fewer than 38 battalions 
have worn the acorn badge of the old 22nd Cheshire 
Regiment, and 10,000 graves mark where Cheshire 
soldiers have fought and given their lives in all the 
many theatres of that vast struggle. The histories 
of these battalions will be oeutten separately, or must 
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be sought in the records of the divisions in which they 
served, but I think it shame that the great army of 
Cheshire men should have no ready means available 
of learning their proud ancestry and the story of duty 
done in all quarters of the globe by their forefathers 
of the old 22nd Regiment. 

So I have taken my manuscript from its drawer, 
trusting to some one of my brother officers, with more 
leisure and as great a love of the regiment, to complete 
the task of recording the deeds of the regular battalions 
of the regiment since the epic days of the Conquest of 
Scinde. 

I am fully conscious of the many failings of the 
present narrative as a regimental history; I have 
purposely omitted maps, pictures, biographies of 
colonels, and much other matter, in the endeavour 
to produce a book within the reach of all who have 
served in the regiment. In Chapter VII, as regards 
the fighting in the West Indies, I have borrowed 
freely from the writings of the Hon. John Fortescue ; 
and in Chapters VIII and X, I have retained the old 
spelling of Indian names. And with all its faults, 
I trust the story to the lenient judgment of my 
comrades of all ranks of the 22nd Regiment. 


W. H. ANDERSON, 
STAFF COLLEGE, Major-General. 
CAMBERLEY. | 


May, 1920. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SERVICES 


1689. 


1690. 


1691. 


1695. 
1690. 


1697. 


1698 


I 


1702. 


OF THE 22ND (THE CHESHIRE) REGIMENT 


Formation of the Regiment. 

Stationed at Chester. 

Embarked for Ireland. 

Engaged at the Siege of Carrickfergus, 
Encamped at Dundalk. 

Marched to Armagh. Winter quarters. 
Engaged at the Battle of the Boyne. 
Reviewed by King William at Finglass. 
Marched to Athlone. 

Rejoined the Army. 

Employed at the first Siege of Limerick. 
Proceeded into winter quarters. 

Engaged with the Rapparees. 

Proceeded with the army against Ballymore. 
Engaged in the Siege and Capture of Athlone. 
Engaged at the Battle of Aghrim. 

Engaged at the Capture of Galway. 
(Termination of the War tn Ireland.) 
Proceeded to join the Army in Flanders. 
Employed in the Garrison of Ostend. 
Returned to England. 

Captured on the Voyage by French Cruisers. 
Taken to Dunkerque. 

(Peace of Ryswick concludes the War.) 
Returned to England. 

Proceeded to Ireland. 


1701. Quartered in Ireland. 


Embarked for Jamaica. 
1X 
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1703. Employed in the Descent on Island of Guadaloupe. 

1714. Returned to England, leaving two Independent 
Companies at Jamaica. 

1715-18. Employed in Recruiting. 

Quartered in England. 

1718. Proceeded to Ireland. 

1718-26. Quartered in Ireland. 

1726. Proceeded to Minorca. 

1726-49. Garrisoned Minorca. 

1727. Detachment of 500 men embarked for Gibraltar 
and took part in its Defence against the Spanish. 

1743. Detachment engaged in Battle of Dettingen. 

1748. (Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle concludes the War.) 

1749. Proceeded to Ireland. 

1749-56. Quartered in Ireland. 

1756. (War declared against France.) 

Embarked for North America. 
Quartered in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
1757. Embarked for Expedition against Cape Breton. 
Disembarked again. Winter in Halifax. 
1758. Embarked for Expedition against Cape Breton Isle. 
Engaged in Siege and Capture of Louisburg and 
in Capture of the Island of Cape Breton. 
1758-60. Garrisoned Louisburg. 
A detachment garrisoned Island of St. John. 

1759. The Grenadier Company encorporated in the 
Louisburg Grenadiers (22nd, 4oth, 45th) ; selected 
men taken for two Companies of Light Infantry 
for Service against Quebec. 

Grenadier Company and Light Infantry men engaged 
at the Siege and Battle of Quebec. _ 
Detachments rejoined Headquarters at Louisburg. 
1760. Embarked from Louisburg; proceeded to Quebec, 
| and advanced on Montreal. 
Engaged in the Conquest of Canada. 
Proceeded to Albany. 


1761. 


1762. 


1763. 


1765. 
1770. 
1773: 
1775: 


1776. 


1778. 
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Proceeded to New York; embarked for the West 
Indies. 

Engaged in the Capture of the Island of Dominica. 

Engaged in the Capture of Martinique, Grenada, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 

Embarked with the Expedition against the 
Havannah. 

Engaged in the Storming and Capture of Fort Moro. 

(Capitulation of the Havannah.) - 


(Peace concluded at Fontainebleau ; the Havannah 
restored to Spain, in exchange for Florida.) 

Proceeded to West Florida. 

Returned home. Stationed in England. 

Proceeded to Scotland. 

Proceeded to Ireland. 

Embarked for North America, joined the Garrison 
of Boston. 

Engaged at the Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

Employed in the Defence of Boston. 

Evacuated Boston with the Garrison. Proceeded 
to Nova Scotia. 

Embarked for Staten Islands, near New York. 

Landed on Long Island. 

Engaged at Flat Bush and Brooklyn. 

Entered New York. 

Engaged at the Capture of Fort Washington. 

Detached with General Clinton’s Division against 
Rhode Island. 

Landed and took possession of Rhode Island. 

Garrisoned Rhode Island. 


The Battalion Companies joined in an attack 
against the American Quarters. 

A detachment destroyed American Battery, marched 
to Warren, destroyed a Park of Artillery and 
Stores, marched to Bristol and destroyed Stores. 

(France joins the Americans.) 

Rhode Island attacked by French and Americans. 

Retired to lines of Newport. 


Xii 
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1778. Employed in the Defence of Newport. 


1779: 


The Siege raised by the Americans. 

Advanced from Newport on the Americans. 
Engaged at Quaker’s Hill. 

(Spain joins the Americans.) 

Rhode Island evacuated. Proceeded to New York. 


1779-83. Garrisoned New York. 


1782. 
1783. 
1785. 
1787. 
1788. 
1790. 
1793: 


1794. 


1795: 


1798. 
1799. 
1800. 


Ordered to assume the title of “ The 22nd or 
The Cheshire’ Regiment of Foot. 

(Close of the American War.) 

Left New York and returned to England. 

Stationed at Windsor and furnished the Guards 
at the Royal Castle. 

Proceeded to Jersey and Guernsey, and thence to 
Portsmouth. 

Proceeded to Chatham and Dover. 

Proceeded to Ireland. 

(War declared between Great Britain and France.) 

Embarked for the West Indies. 

Flank Companies engaged at the Capture of 
Martinique, St. Lucia and Guadaloupe. 

Flank Companies rejoined Headquarters in the 
Island of Martinique. 

Embarked for St. Domingo. 

Landing effected. Engaged with the enemy. 

Engaged in the Capture of Fort Bizzotton, the 
Occupation of Port-au-Prince and Capture of 
St. Domingo. 

Formed part of the Garrison of Fort Bizzotton. 

Engaged in the successful Defence of Fort Bizzotton.. 

Returned to England. 

Recruited with Boys; styled a “ Boy” or “ Ex- 
perimental ’’ Regiment. 

Proceeded to Guernsey. 

Removed to Portsmouth. 

Embarked for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Selected men formed part of a Rifle Company, 
under Captain Lindsay—engaged against the 
Kaffirs. (First Kafr War.) 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806 


18r0. 
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(Cape Colony restored to the Duich by the Peace of 
Amiens.) 

Embarked for India. 

Landed at Calcutta. Formed part of the Garrison 


of Fort William. 

Flank Companies joined the Field Force assembled 
for the attack of the Province of Cuttack. 

Flank Companies led the assault in the Capture of 
Fort Barrabatta by storm and took a Stand of 
Colours. 

Province of Cuttack submitted and annexed to the 
British Possessions. 

Flank Companies joined the main Army under 
Lord Lake. 

Flank Companies led the assault in the Capture 
of Deig by storm. 

Flank Companies engaged in the Siege of Bhurtpore, 
and in the three unsuccessful attempts to capture 
it by storm. 

Regiment marched from Calcutta and encamped 
at Benares, from there marched to Cawnpore. 

(Rajah of Bhurtpore submits. British Army witth- 
draws from Bhurtpore.) 

The Flank Companies rejoined the Regiment at 
Cawnpore. 

Joined the Army under Lord Lake. 

Pursued Holkar through the Punjab to the Sutlej 
River. The first British Regiment to cross the 
Sutlej. 

(Peace concluded with Holkar and Scindia.) 

March to Delhi. 

Removed to Muttra and received the thanks of 
the Governor-General in Council, and of General 
Lord Lake, Commander-in-Chief, for its conduct 
during the war. 

Proceeded to Berhampore. 

Joined the Expedition assembling at Fort William, 
for the Capture of the Island of Mauritius from 
the French. 


18109. 
1821. 
1822. 
1824. 
1826. 


1830. 
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Engaged in the Capture of Mauritius. 

Garrisoned Mauritius. 

A detachment employed at Tamative in Mada- 
gascar. 

Removed to the Island of Bourbon. 

The detachment made prisoner by the French, 
but recaptured by British ships of war. 


Returned to Mauritius. 
Proceeded to Bourbon. 


Removed to Mauritius. 


A second Battalion added to the establishment of 
the Regiment. 

The second Battalion disbanded at the Peace. 

The men fit for duty joined the first Battalion at 
Mauritius. 

The Flank Companies joined the Field Brigade 
for service against the Mahrattas in India. 

The Flank Companies disembark at Calcutta. 

The Light Company wrecked on the passage. 

The Flank Companies rejoined the Regiment in 
Fever Camp at Pamplemousse (Mauritius). 

An Insurrection in the Mauritius prevented by 
timely information. 

Embarked for England from the Mauritius. 

Landed at Gosport and marched to Northampton. 

Marched to Liverpool and embarked for Jreland. 
Quartered at Buttevant. 

A detachment of two officers and 30 men dispersed 
3,000 rioters at Newmarket, County Cork. 

Marched to Dublin, thence proceeded to County 
Galway. 

Formed into six Service and four Dep6t Companies. 

Service Companies embarked for Jamaica. 

Depédt Companies embarked for England. 


1831-2. Service Companies employed in quelling an 


1836. 


Insurrection of the Slaves in Jamaica. 
Dep6ét Companies embarked for Ireland. 


1837. 


1840. 
1841. 
1842. 

1843. 


1844. 


1845. 
1846. 
1847-8. 
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Service Companies embarked from Jamaica for 


Ireland and rejoined by the Depét Companies. 
Embarked for England. 


Embarked for Bombay, and proceeded to Poonah. 


Proceeded to Scinde, and encamped at Kurrachee. 

Joined the Force under Major-Gen. Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde. 

Employed in the destruction of Fort Emaun-Ghur. 

Light Company engaged in the defence of the 
Residency at Hyderabad. 

Engaged at the Battle of Meeanee. 

Engaged at the Battle of Hyderabad. 

Proceeded to Bombay, thence to Poonah. 

Joined the Field Force for service in the Kolapore 
District. 

Employed in the Investment and Capture of Fort 
Punalla and Pownghur. 

A wing joined the Brigade for service in the Sawunt- 
Warree District. 

Wing employed in Investing the Forts of Monuhurr 
and Nonsentosh and in the operations in the 
densely-wooded and stockaded country between 
Sussee Droog and the Forts. 

Regiment returned to Poonah. 

Proceeded to Bombay. 

Stationed at Poonah. 


1849. At Bombay. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
TWENTY-SECOND 
CHESHIRE REGIMENT 
1689—1849 


_ INTRODUCTION 


From the earliest times, the foot-soldiers of Britain 
have been pre-eminent among nations for their deter- 
mined courage and staunchness. Their superiority 
has been conclusively vindicated in the wars of six 
centuries, and admitted by the greatest commanders 
that Europe has produced. Napoleon himself paid a 
fitting tribute to our soldiers. ‘‘ The British infantry,” 
he said, ‘‘ 1s the finest in the world—it is a good thing 
there is so little of it.” 

The inhabitants of England showed their innate 
courage when their country was invaded by Julius 
Cesar with a Roman army in 55 B.c. Armed only 
with spears, short swords and other rude weapons, 
they rushed into the sea to attack the Roman soldiers 
as they descended from their ships, and although 
without discipline and with inferior weapons, their 
fierce onslaught and dauntless bearing intimidated 
the flower of the Roman troops, including Cesar’s 
favourite tenth legion. Their infantry was provided 
with long chariots, resembling wagons—for purposes 
of transport—from which the men sprang to engage 
in the fight. Their fierce valor, however, proved 


unavailing against the Roman legions who, in their 
I B 
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occupation of the country, sowed the first seeds of a 
military system in England, which was to regulate 
and enhance, by discipline and subordination, the 
fiery courage of the British. 

The military forces of the Anglo-Saxons consisted 
principally of infantry, divided into two classes— 
heavy and light. The heavy carried large shields armed 
with spikes, long broadswords and spears, while the 
light were armed with swords or spears only. They had 
also men armed with clubs, javelins, or battle-axes. 

The feudal troops established by William the 
Conqueror consisted almost entirely of horse, but when 
the barons and knights took the field with their tenants 
and vassals, a proportion appeared on foot. In all 
wars at this time, mercenary troops were much em- 
ployed, and of these, infantry always formed a con- 
siderable portion. The weapons carried by the 
infantry during the reigns succeeding the Conquest 
were bows and arrows, half-pikes,* lances, halberds, 
battle-axes, swords and daggers. Armour was worn 
on the head and body, and in course of time the practice 
became general for military men, especially horse, 
to be so completely cased in armour that it was almost 
impossible to kill them. 

The introduction of the use of gunpowder for military 
purposes—in the early part of the XIVth century— 
produced a change in the arms and equipment of the 
infantry soldier. Bows and arrows gave place to various 
kinds of firearms, but British archers were still for- 
midable adversaries, and at Crecy (1346) and Poictiers 
{1356) the chivalry of France bit the dust before their 
cloth-yard shafts. Owing to the rude, clumsy con- 
struction and imperfect bore of fire-arms when first 
introduced, a body of men, well trained in the use of 
the bow, was considered a valuable acquisition to 

* The pike survived till 1829. 
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every army, even as late as the XVIth century. 
Indeed, as late as the Irish War of William ITI, officers 
of experience were not wanting who considered that the 
bow and arrow would be a more deadly weapon than 
the heavy, clumsy musket, with which the infantry 
soldier was then armed.* 


XVITH CENTURY. 


During the greater part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, each company of infantry usually consisted 
of men armed in five different ways. In every 100 men, 
40 were ‘‘ men-at-arms ”’ and 60 “shot ’’; the “ men- 
at-arms ’’ were composed of ro halberdiers or battle- 
axe men and 30 “ pikemen,” and the “shot” of 
20 archers, 20 musketeers and 20 harquebusiers ; 
each man, besides his principal weapon, carried a 
sword and dagger. Companies of infantry varied at 
this period in numbers from 150 to 300 men. Each 
company had a colour or ensign, and the formation 
recommended by an English military writer (Sir 
John Smithe) in 1570 was the colour in the centre 
of the company, guarded by the halberdiers, half 
the pikemen on each flank of the halberdiers, half the 
musketeers on each flank of the pikemen, half the 
archers on each flank of the musketeers and the harque- 
busiers on the outer flanks for skirmishing. The arms 
of the harquebusiers were much lighter than those of 
the musketeers, throwing a ball which weighed one- 
fifteenth of a pound, while those of the latter carried 
one weighing as much as one-tenth of a pound. 

During the XVIth century it gradually became the 
custom to unite several companies into one body, 
called a regiment, which frequently amounted to 
3,000 men, but each company still continued to carry 


* Hence expression, ‘‘ Bow-and-Arrow ”’ Generals which survived 
till lately. 
B2 
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its colour. The increasing power of fire-arms rendered 
armour more and more useless, and it was gradually 
laid aside by the infantry during the XVIIth century, 
the last remnant being the ‘“‘ Gorget’’ (or throat- 
piece), worn by officers until the close of the XVITIth 
century. Bows and arrows also fell into disuse, and the 
infantry were reduced to two classes—musketeers, 
armed with matchlock muskets, swords and daggers, 
and pikemen, armed with pikes from 14 to 18 feet 
long, and swords. 


XVIITH CENTURY. 


In the early part of the XVIIth century, Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, reduced the strength of 
his regiments to 1,000 men. He caused the powder, 
which had formerly been carried in flasks, or in small 
wooden bandoliers—each containing a charge—to be 
made up into cartridges and carried in pouches, and 
he formed each regiment into two wings of musketeers 
and a centre division of pikemen. He also adopted 
the practice. of forming four regiments into a brigade, 
and reduced the number of colours to three in each 
regiment. He formed his columns so compactly 
that his infantry was able to stand against the charge 
of the celebrated Polish horsemen and Austrian 
cuirassiers. His armies became the admiration of 
other nations and his formations were copied by the 
armies of England, France and the other European 
States—though with the prejudice of conservatism 
all his improvements were not adopted until nearly a 
century afterwards. 

Until the Restoration of the Stuarts, after the 
Commonwealth, there were no regular forcesin England. 
On war breaking out, troops were raised, to be again 
disbanded when peace was declared. From the 
accession of Charles II in 1660, dates the birth of the 
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standing army of Great Britain. The forces raised by 
the. Stuarts were directly under the Crown, and as 
such were regarded with jealousy by Parliament, who 
looked upon regular troops in time of peace as a standing 
menace to their rights. This distrust and jealousy 
of the army—as a power in the hands of the Sovereign— 
was for long a characteristic of Parliament, and a 
remnant of the prejudice still survives in the words of 
the Preamble to the Army Annual Act.* 

During the reign of Charles II, the Life Guards, 
Blues, Royals (1st Dragoons) and Scots Greys (2nd 
Dragoons); the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, 
and the first six line regiments of foot now in the 
Army Listt (besides others long since disbanded) 
were either raised or brought on to the English estab- 
lishment. In 1678, each company of 100 men usually 
consisted of 30 pikemen, 60 musketeers and 10 men 
armed with light firelocks, called Fusils. The latter 
were also carried by officers, and the arming of some 
regiments with these light firelocks instead of the 
ordinary matchlock musket was the origin of our 
Fusiliers. In this year, too, the King added a company 
of men armed with hand grenades—and called the 
Grenadier Company—-to each of the British regi- 
ments. Daggers were so contrived as to fit in the 
muzzles of the muskets, which could not be fired as 
long as the dagger was in the muzzle. Bayonets, 
similar to the old triangular, locking-ring pattern, 
enabling the musket to be fired with fixed bayonets, 
were not introduced in the British Army till some 
20 years later. In Flanders, at the battles of Steenkirk 
ane Neerwinden, British regiments} were dumbfounded 


‘* Whereas the maintaining of a standing army in time of peace 
ede the consent of Parliament, is illegal 
¢ The Royal Scots, 2nd Queen’s, Buffs, King’s Own, ‘5th Fusiliers, 
Royal Warwickshire. 
$ Related of the 25th (King’s Own Scottish Borderers). 
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at receiving the fire of the French battalions with 
bayonets “on their pieces,’ they themselves being 
prevented from replying by the daggers filling their 
musket muzzles. 

James II, in his short reign of three years, raised 
what are now the six regiments of Dragoon Guards 
and the 3rd and 4th Hussars—then respectively 
Horse, or cavalry proper—and Dragoons, answering 
more to our modern mounted Infantry. To the 
Infantry he added an Ordnance regiment for guarding 
the Artillery (now the 7th Fusiliers) and the present 
8th (King’s); oth (Norfolk); xoth (Lincoln); r1th 
(Devonshire) ; 12th (Suffolk); 13th (Somersetshire 
L.I.) ; 14th (West Yorkshire) ; 15th (East Yorkshire) ; 
16th (Bedfordshire); and 17th (Leicestershire regiments). 

From the arrival in England of the Dutch king, 
William III, in February, 1689, dates the History of 
the 22nd Regiment. 


CHAPTER I 
1689-1702 


FORMATION OF THE REGIMENT—THE WAR IN IRELAND— 
THE WAR IN FLANDERS 


THE 22nd Regiment owes its origin to the invitation 
sent in February, 1689, by the Lords and Commons of 
England to the Dutch Prince William and his wife 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, to be King and 
Queen of England, in place of the Stuart, James II. 

In order to secure himself on his newly-acquired 
throne, and defeat James II, William found that more 
troops were urgently needed. The Infantry of the 
standing army at the time consisted of only some 
20 regiments of foot, besides the Guards, and of these, 
two were at Tangier, many were in Flanders, and some. 
remained loyal to King James. Ireland was the great 
hope of the Stuarts; here, the Roman Catholic faith 
held by James led the majority of the Irish people 
to wish to keep him as their king. The English settlers, 
on the other hand, who were Protestants, and afraid 
of losing their lands and power if the Irish got the 
upper hand, were all for William of Orange. The English 
therefore took up arms, with the intention of holding 
out against James till help should come from England. 
They were not successful, and in March, when James 
himself arrived in Ireland with troops from France, 
they retained possession of only two important places, 
Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
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To reinforce the English settlers, and defeat the 
Stuarts, William gave commissions for the raising in 
all haste of six fresh regiments of foot—the present 
19th (Yorkshire), 2oth (Lancashire Fusiliers), 21st 
(Royal Scots Fusiliers), 22nd (Cheshire), 23rd (Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers) and 24th (South Wales Borderers). 
Prominent among those nobles who had taken up the 
cause of William of Orange was Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk. In 1685, he had raised a regiment (now the 
12th Suffolk) for King James II, to help in quelling 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, but his zeal for 
the principles of the revolution was such that on the 
16th March, he received a commission as colonel of a 
regiment of foot, later to be known as the 22nd or 
Cheshire Regiment.* It was beat up round Chester - 
and was composed, as were most regiments, of the 
time, of 10 companies of pikemen and musketeers 
and the regulation company of grenadiers. Each 
company was 60 strong, made up of 14 pikemen and 
46 musketeers, the total strength of the regiment 
being, therefore, some 700. 

The pikemen carried pikes—a long wooden staff 
about 14-feet long, with a pointed iron tip. The 
musketeers were armed with a clumsy musket, so 
crude a weapon that it necessitated the carrying of a 
lighted match or large piece of tow to fire it—hence 
called a matchlock. | 


* Regiments in those days were not numbered, and with a few 
exceptions, such as the Tangier Regiment (2nd Queen's) the 
Holland Regiment (Buffs) and the English or Royal Fusiliers 
(7th Fusiliers) bore no titles but were known by the name of their 
colonels. Thus in 1689 the 22nd were known as Norfolk’s Regiment. 
It was not till 1751 that regiments were officially numbered and 
even then the custom of calling them by the colonel’s name lingered 
long in the service. Thus in Wolfe’s orders before Louisburg in 
1758 we find frequent mention of ‘‘ Whitmore’s”’ (the 22nd) 
and ‘“‘ Whitmore’s Grenadiers.’?’ In 1782 many regiments, of which 
the 22nd was one, received territorial titles. The title ‘‘ Cheshire 
Regiment ’’ dates from that year. 
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The grenadier company carried a lighter flint- 
lock musket or ‘‘ Fusil,’’ which was also carried by the 
Guards and fusilier regiments, also a leather pouch 
containing three hand grenades, iron balls filled with 
powder and weighing three or four pounds, exploded 
bya fuze. These they threw at the enemy at close quar- 
ters in theassault. Grenadiers, musketeers and pikemen 
wore, besides their principal weapon, a short sword or 
hanger, and the musketeers carried, in addition, short 
daggers for fixing to the muzzles of their muskets. 

Captains carried pikes, lieutenants partisans (or 
short pikes) and ensigns halfpikes, in addition to their 
swords. The sergeants were armed with halberds. 

Badly as troops were needed in Ireland there was 
great delay in equipping and despatching the new 
regiments. The difficulties to be overcome were 
numerous. The choice of officers was no easy matter ; 
all whose sympathies were with the Stuart king had 
to be rigorously excluded ; men were easily got, but 
there was an absolute want of organization and no 
transport, the large sums spent in procuring carts for 
this purpose being in great part misapplied or appro- 
priated by the Government agents. The Tower of 
London was the only store of arms in the country, 
and even this was nearly empty ; large quantities of 
muskets, pikes and fusils had to be obtained from 
Holland. There were not sufficient uniforms to clothe 
all the men, and these were all raw recruits, with no 
leavening of old non-commissioned officers or soldiers, 
and no experienced officers, from whom they might 
learn discipline, or the complicated and ponderous 
drill movements of the time. The soldiers of those 
days, who fought in close order, did not require the 
intelligence or individual training of their present- 
time descendants, but when all were new, such training 
as they got was of necessity faulty and incomplete. 
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Norfolk’s regiment* was encamped at Chester, but 
it was not till August that it was ready for the field. 
During the summer months, James’ army in Ireland 
had besieged Londonderry without success. He had 
failed to batter down the walls of the town with cannon ; 
he had failed to take it by assault, and had ended by 
remaining inactive, waiting till starvation should force 
the garrison to surrender. But early in August, 
13ships from England forced the boom across the River 
Foyle and brought food to the besieged, and James’ 
troops marched disgusted away. The garrison of 
Enniskillen also was relieved, and the Irish horse 
routed by the defenders at Newtownbutler. 

At last, on the 13th August,the regiment disembarked 
at Bangor, with the forces under the Duke of Schom- 
berg, a veteran commander in the service of William 
of Orange.f The army consisted of British, Danish 
and Dutch troops, and landed unopposed on the Irish 
coast. The army encamped on the beach while the 
12th foot (the other regiment raised by the Duke of 
Norfolk) was sent on to reconnoitre and occupy Belfast. 

Twelve regiments, of which the 22nd was one, were 
at once detached for the siege of Carrickfergus. This, 
the first active service of the regiment, was so successful 
that the garrison surrendered in a week, and the 
detached troops joined the main army in its move on 
Belfast, for which place it had marched on the 17th. 


* Hereafter—for shortness—the regiment will be referred to as 
the 22nd, though as already explained, it was not till 1751 that it 
officially bore that title. 

{~ Schomberg was the descendant of a noble family in the Pala- 
tinate; his mother, an Englishwoman, daughter of Lord Dudley. 
He served as a Soldier of fortune in the armies of Holland, England, 
France, Portugal and Prussia, and attained the dignity of Marshal 
in France, Grandee in Portugal, Generalissimo in Prussia, and 
Duke in England. 

t The strength of the standing army at this time was 44,308, 
distributed as follows :— 

In England, 11,748. In Ireland, 22,790. In Flanders, 9,770. 
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On the 2nd September the army marched on Newry. 
The Duke of Berwick, commanding James’ troops, 
abandoned the town and it was occupied without 
opposition. After ten days’ rest, the march was con- 
tinued to Dundalk, through a country entirely deserted 
by the inhabitants, and here the army was encamped, 
about a mile to the north-west of the town. 

The camp was pitched on low, wet, boggy ground in 
two lines, and the sufferings and privations of the army 
were intense. Large quantities of supplies of all sorts 
had reached Belfast, but there was no transport to 
bring them to the front, and there they lay rotting. 
The officers’ bread rations were stopped, as they were 
more able to buy bread than their men. On the 
march to Dundalk, the men fainted in numbers for 
want of food, and at the halts, the officers had to take 
spades to dig for potatoes or forage for stray herbs 
and vegetables. In Dundalk camp there was a com- 
plete absence of organization. The English regiments 
were raw, undisciplined and undrilled, and many of 
the officers were absent from their corps. The men 
were put to ball practice, but only about twenty in 
every company were able to fix their matches so as to 
fire their muskets at all, and this was in itself considered 
a great feat, without any attention being paid to aiming. 
The arms and ammunition were bad, the muskets so 
rotten that the recruits broke them at drill. Men and 
horses were without shoes for their feet, and when 
these were sent off, the transport organization was so 
faulty that they did not arrive at Dundalk for over 
two months. The Duke of Schomberg, seeing the 
wretched state of the men in camp, from wet and damp, 
ordered huts to be erected instead of the tents; this 
the veteran foreign regiments did at once, but the lazy 
and ignorant English regiments only grumbled and 
delayed carrying out the order until it was too late to 
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get dry wood or thatch. The men would not drain their 
camps, would not even get clean fern for their beds 
until officers’ parties were told off to cut it. The natural 
consequences followed all too swiftly ; fever broke out 
in the regiments, and in less than a month from the 
arrival at Dundalk there were 1,000 men sick out of a 
force of 14,000. Death became so common that the 
men lost all feeling, and only grumbled when the dead 
bodies of their comrades were removed for burial ; 
their corpses were at least useful for stopping up 
chinks in the walls of the huts, or could be used for 
mattresses to lie on.* The sickness in camp was in- 
tensified by the fact that there were no doctors and 
no medicine for disease—all that there was being 
intended for wounds. 

The camp was moved to higher ground and the sick 
sent on board ship, but it was useless, the sickness 
continued. The loss of men in the English regiments 
was terrible; the Dutch and Danish regiments— 
experienced veterans for the most part—suffering but 
little in proportion. The entire disaster was due, 
firstly, to the absence of transport and secondly, to 
the gross ignorance, unsoldierly helplessness and im- 
providence of the British soldiers, officers and men. 
The officers took no care of their men, but thought 
only of their own comfort, and of how much they 
could squeeze out of their companies; they robbed 
the men and pocketed the pay of those who were in 
hospital, or had died, until the next muster day.f 

* Story—a chaplain of the army in Ireland and historian of the 
war, tells the following story. ‘‘ A chaplain visited one of the huts, 
where he found two English soldiers dying. Their comrades sent 
him to find wood to make a fire. On returning he found that the 
two men had died, and the men in the hut had arranged the bodies 
round the place for the fire, so as to be used as seats on which to 
eniey the blaze.” 


¢t In those days, regiments were ‘‘ mustered’’ once a month, 
when every man had to be present and answer his name in person ; 
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To such a pitch was this carried that orders were issued 
to the effect that all officers convicted of this offence 
would be “ broke.”’ 

While in camp at Dundalk, the Duke of Norfolk 
resigned the colonelcy of the 22nd Regiment and was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Bellasis, who had commanded 
the 6th Foot (now Royal Warwickshire Regiment) 
when it had been in the Dutch service. 

During October, Marshal Schomberg inspected the 
English regiments in camp, and when we consider that 
his report on the 22nd Regiment is, if anything, more 
favourable than that on most of the others, it shows 
us that the old Dutch veteran had but a poor opinion 
of the British soldiers serving under him. It was 
as follows, dated 20th October, 1689 :—. 

Bellasis’—Hardly any good officers, and an entire 
absence of good order; clothing not good; but Brigadier 
Bellasis expects to work reforms. 

On the 3rd November, a Sunday, all the sick in the 
camp were taken to the ships in waggons ; many of 
the wretched men died whilst being carried from their 
huts to the carts in which they were to be driven to 
Newry and Carlingford. The roads were terribly cut 
up, and the jolting of the heavy, springless carts, 
killed many more, who were thrown out to make room 
for those still alive. No attempt was made to bury 
these unfortunate men, and the roads were strewn 
with corpses which were left to rot where they lay. 

On the 5th November, the camp broke up to go into 
winter quarters, and on the 7th, the 22nd marched 


pay was allowed to the regiments for the following month in accor- 
dance with the numbers actually present at muster parade. It was 
a common trick of the officers to keep vacancies in their companies 
and pocket the money thus obtained ; the vacancies being filled on 
muster day by their private servants or by men hired to parade for 
the day. The colonels were often the chief offenders, and the 
Government agents sent round to muster the various regiments 
were frequently bribed to assist in the swindle. 
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for Armagh, many men dying on the march. During 
the two months the camp had lasted, the mortality 
had been nearly a half of the entire force. Out of a 
total strength of 14,000, the loss had been as follows :— 


Died in camp ... 1,700 
Died on board ship from Dundalk to Belfast 800 
Died in hospital at Belfast . of 3,800 

Total eee eee 6,300 


To such a state of gloom had the men been reduced, 
that towards the end of the camp no ceremony was 
allowed at the funerals, for fear of further depressing 
the troops. 

While the 22nd Regiment was in winter quarters at 
Armagh, regulations were issued to bring officers and 
men to a better sense of discipline; one forbidding 
profanity in the army shows that if our soldiers “‘ swore 
terribly in Flanders,’”’ the practice was not altogether 
unknown among the troops in Ireland. During the 
winter the transport service was much improved and 
numerous petty raids took place between the two forces. 

In June, 1690, William, enraged at the dilatory 
manner in which the campaign was carried on, came 
over to take command in person. He reviewed all 
the troops, to the number of some 37,000, and at once 
marched south towards Dublin. James II had been 
reinforced during the winter by 7,000 French soldiers, 
and with a force of 30,000, waited for William on the 
south bank of the River Boyne, near Drogheda, and 
here was fought the Battle of the Boyne, the first 
pitched battle, not only of the 22nd Regiment, but of 
the standing army of Great Britain. 

On nearing the enemy’s position on the afternoon of 
the 30th June, William at once went out to recon- 
noitre. While observing James’ dispositions he was 
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wounded in the shoulder and the Irish, seeing the 
confusion caused among his staff, concluded that he 
was killed. William completed his reconnaissance, in 
spite of his wound ; determined to attack the following 
morning, and fearing his men might be disheartened 
by the news of his narrow escape, rode through the 
camp that same evening to encourage them. 

The plan he had formed was to cross the river in 
three divisions. The main body of the army under 
Marshal Schomberg would cross at the Old Bridge, in 
the centre, opposite the Irish camp. The right wing of 
the infantry, under Lieut.-General Douglas, with 
cavalry under Count Schomberg—son of the Marshal— 
were to march six miles up the river and, crossing at 
Slane Bridge, take the Irish in flank and cut off their 
retreat on Dublin. William himself, in command of 
the left, would cross the river by fords between the 
enemy’s camp and Drogheda, and attack them on 
their right flank, 


LINE OF BATTLE AT THE BOYNE, rst JuLy, 1690. 


Granville’s Troop of Life Guards Dracoons | Eppinger 
Dracoons 4+ Eppinger 6th Inniskilling Dragoons 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons 
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= 4th Foot = Earle’s 
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18th Foot (ond Foot Lisburne’s 1 0nd Foot 
12th Foot 20th Foot 
Fowkes Mitchelburne’s 
9th Foot Hamilton’s 
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At 6 o’clock in the morning, Ist July,* Trelawney’s 
brigade with the cavalry under Count Schomber, 
marched for Slane Bridge and crossed the river with 
very little opposition. When they reached the further 
bank, they found the enemy drawn up in two lines and 
in considerable force, their front covered by a morass. 
James, seeing his retreat thus threatened by young 
Schomberg’s flanking force, sent his French troops in 
all haste to Slane Bridge. Under the circumstances, 
Count Schomberg found himself obliged to wait for 
reinforcements, and two English brigades consisting, 
one of the 8th, 12th and 18th Foot, the other of the 
20th and 22nd Foot and Lisburne’s Regiment (since 
disbanded), marched under Lieut.-General Douglas to 
his support. Thus strengthened, Count Schomberg— 
now at the head of 10,000 men—again advanced. The 
infantry charged the enemy across the morass, while 
young Schomberg himself, with the cavalry, rode 
round it to take the enemy in flank. The Irish, instead 
of waiting for the assault, faced about, and retreated 

in some confusion towards Duleek, hotly pursued by 
the cavalry. But the French troops coming up from 
James’ centre, drove back the cavalry and checked the 
advance of Douglas’ division of infantry. At the same 
time, William’s main body—consisting of the Dutch 
Guards, the French Protestant regiments, and some 
English battalions advanced to cross the river in the 
centre, supported by a general discharge of artillery. 
King James had removed his cannon from the other 
side, but he had posted a strong body of musketeers 
along the bank, behind hedges, houses and intrench- 
ments, and these poured in a heavy fire on the English 
troops as they waded through the river, fighting up to 
their waists in the water. The Irish, weakened by the 
withdrawal of the French veteran troops (to check 

* Old style (now r2th July). 

Cc 
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Dcuglas’ advance on their left), gave way, and some 
battalions reached the far bank without further opposi- 
tion. Before these could form on the bank they were 
charged by a squadron of the enemy’s horse, while a 
considerable body of cavalry and infantry advanced 
to drive them back into the water. The Irish infantry 
would not face the English battalions and fled at once, 
but the cavalry charged vigorously, both on the bank 
and in the water, and caused confusion in the half- 
formed regiments. Seeing this, the Duke of Schom- 
berg himself crossed the river and put himself at the 
head of a French Protestant regiment. As he was 
encouraging the men to advance, he was attacked by 
a party of Irish horse, who had broken through one of 
the regiments and were now on their return. The 
French regiment mistaking them for English, allowed 
them to gallop up to the Duke, who received two 
severe wounds on the head ; then, seeing their mistake, 
they rashly fired on the Irish and, instead of saving 
the Marshal, shot him dead. This terrible loss threw 
the English main body into confusion, while the Irish 
infantry rallied and returned to their posts. But at 
this moment William, having crossed the river with the 
left wing, consisting of the Danish, Dutch and Innis- 
killing horse, advanced to attack them on their right 


‘flank, and struck with panic, the entire Irish army 


halted, faced about and retreated rapidly to the village 
of Dunmore. Here they made a vigorous stand, and 
in their turn, drove back the cavalry until checked by 
dismounted Dragoons of Leveson’s regiment (3rd 
Dragoons). The horse reformed in rear of these and 
once more charged and repulsed the Irish who, dis- 
heartened by the capture of their General—Hamilton* 


* General Hamilton—who had been the life and soul of the Irish 
during the engagement—was brother-in-law through her first 
marriage, to the Duchess of Tyrconnell (sister of the Duchess of 
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—and by the withdrawal of King James, abandoned 
the field and fled towards Dublin. The French and 
Swiss troops in King James’ service maintained their 
ground for some time and retreated in good order. 

William allowed his beaten enemy to retire 
unmolested, while he concentrated his forces at Duleek. 
Here the 22nd Regiment, with the detached brigades, 
joined the main body, just as night was falling on the 
hot July day. The loss of the Irish had been about 
1,500 that of the English, some 500. In this battle, 
as in all the engagements throughout the war, William’s 
men wore a green twig in their hats, to distinguish 
them from King James’ troops, who bore the white 
cockade of the Stuarts. 

The army advanced on Dublin, and on the 8th July, 
William again reviewed his troops at Finglas, when the 
22nd stood 628 rank and file on parade, and were 
complimented by the King on their behaviour at the 
Battle of the Boyne. 

On the following day, a division, under Lieut.- 
General Douglas,* of which the 22nd formed part, was 
detached and marched against Athlone, while the main 
army occupied Dublin. Before the division reached 
Mullingar, the men got out of hand and began looting, 
until those who were caught were sentenced to dice 
for their lives. On the 17th July, the division arrived 
before Athlone and summoned it to surrender, but 
Colonel Grace, who commanded the garrison, refused 
to submit and prepared for a stubborn resistance. 
This continued till the 25th, when Douglas, finding the 
place too strong and having run short of ammunition 


Marlborough). He had been sent to Ireland by William to persuade 
Tyrconnell (the Lord Lieutenant) to submit to the new Govern- 
ment, but had taken a command under King James. 

* Douglas’ division consisted of two regiments of English horse ; 
Wolseley’s, 5th and 6th Dragoons; 2nd Scots Foot Guards, 6th, 
xIth, 20th, 22nd and 27th Foot, and four other regiments. 

C2 
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and his communications with Dublin being threatened 
by a relieving army of 15,000 strong, under Sarsfield, 
drew off towards Limerick. In order to avoid collision 
with Sarsfield’s troops, or with the Athlone garrison, 
Douglas’ division was obliged to march by bye-roads, 
and suffered great privations—the whole force being 
without bread for four days. In spite of this, they 
rejoined the main army unmolested, about the 3oth, 
at Cahirconlish, some six miles from Limerick. 
Limerick was the next object of the army, and the 
22nd was one of the regiments employed at the siege. 
On the 5th August, the army arrived before the town 
and, driving in a force of the enemy, which made a 
stand some two miles outside, encamped about a 
quarter of a mile from the walls. It was not till the 
17th—-a Sunday—that the trenches were opened, 
and on the 2oth a strong redoubt was taken by assault 
with a total loss of 7q killed and 192 wounded, the 
Irish losing 300 men. The attack was pushed on, but 
long and heavy rain turned the whole camp into a 
quagmire and caused much sickness among the men.* 
It was impossible to continue the siege ; ammunition 
was running short, so an assault was determined on. 
On the 27th the town was assaulted, led by half the 
Grenadiers of every regiment in camp, 500 in all. It 
was a hot, stifling day ‘‘ when the idea of exertion was 
repugnant.’’ The Grenadiers forced their way through 


* Corporal Trim, in Laurence Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy,” 
says :—‘' We were scarce able to crawl out of the tents at the siege 
of Limerick, and had it not been for the quantity of brandy we 
set fire to every night ’’ (to warm the tents) “‘ and the cinnamon 
and claret and Geneva we plied ourselves with, we had both left 
our lives in the trenches. . . . The City of Limerick 
lies in the middle of a devilishly wet, swampy country ; it is 
surrounded with the Shannon, and is ‘by situation, one of the 
strongest fortified places in Ireland; it 1s all cut through with 
drains and bogs, and besides, there was such a quantity of rain fell 
during the siege, the whole country was like a puddle. It was that, 
nothing else, brought on the flux.” 
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the breach, but were not properly supported and finally 
the assault was driven back with a loss of 1,500, of 
of which 500 were killed.* The troops returned to 
camp, and for the next three days lay in their tents 
in soaking rain. On the 31st, the siege was raised 
and the sodden camp evacuated ; the troops marching 
to Cahirconlish, and from thence to winter quarters. 

While thus quartered, the 22nd sent out detachments 
to put down the Rapparees, bands of armed peasantry 
who infested the country. The colonel, Sir Henry 
Bellasis, fell out with the colonel of the 3rd Dragoons, 
Leveson, and on the 22nd January, 1691, a duel was 
fought, in which the 22nd colonel received a severe 
wound in the thigh. We are told that ‘‘ the duel was 
according to form, and attended by seconds who did 
not fight.’’t 

The campaign opened again in May, 1691, but 
William having returned to Holland, the army was 
commanded by the Dutch General Ginckel, who fixed 
his headquarters at Mullingar. 

.On the 6th June, the regiment joined the army an 
the march at Ballymore, a small village half-way 
between Rathcondra and Athlone, with a fort on an 
isthmus surrounded by bog. This fort was defended 

y 100 men, but on the 8th they surrendered, and the 
march was resumed tor Athlone, before which the 
army arrived on the roth. 

The town of Athlone stands on both banks of the 
River Shannon; English town on the one side, and 
Irish town on the other ; the two at that time connected 
by a wooden bridge over the river. The defences were 
not strong, for by noon on the 2oth the breach was 
declared practicable and an assault decided on for 
5 o'clock that evening. Each of the two wings of the 


* There is no record of the losses of the 22nd. 
+ Clarke MSS. 
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army sent 150 Grenadiers made up of small detach- 
ments from each pegument to lead the storming party 
under the command of :— 


I Lieut.-Colonel 6 Captains 
I Major : 12 Lieutenants 
12 Sergeants 


At the head of the Grenadiers was the Forlorn 
Hope, consisting of a French subaltern and 30 men. 
This officer was killed, but his men got in through 
the breach, followed by the Grenadiers, and after 
sharp fighting, the whole of the English town, on 
the north bank of the river, fell into the hands of the 
army. 

General St. Ruth, with a relieving army of French and 
Trish, now advanced from Ballinasloe, and encamped 
beyond Irish town. He constantly relieved the Athlone 
garrison, but want of transport prevented his doing 
more. 

On the 22nd, a big breach was made in the Castle, 
and every day there was desperate fighting for posses- 
sion of the bridge over the Shannon which separated 
the two forces. By the 26th, the English had 
gained possession of all but one arch on the south 
or Connaught side, but to this the Irish clung 
obstinately. © 

On the 3oth June, a general assault was determined 
on—simultaneously by the bridge and by a ford 
through the river. The Irish had managed to set fire 
to the English gallery on the bridge and were con- 
gratulating themsleves that the siege was now over. 
Officers and men were engaged in drinking, discipline 
was relaxed, the guards and sentries no longer on the 
alert. In the evening, instead of the usual reliefs for 
the trenches, 2,000 men were marched down from the 
English camp. The 22nd, in common with every 
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regiment, sent a detachment for the storming party, 
consisting of :— 


3 Captains 43 Grenadiers 
6 Lieutenants. 83 picked men from the 
7 Sergeants Battalion Companies 


Every man carried 15 rounds of ammunition and tne 
“* Sign of Battle,” a green twig ready to place in his 
hat. 

As 6 o'clock was striking, the assault commenced. 
The Irish were at first taken by surprise, but quickly 
rallying, they fought with determination. Nothing 
however could stop the English soldiers ; the bridge 
was rushed, the river forded, under a heavy fire, and 
by half-past six the whole town was in our hands. 
St. Ruth, anticipating an assault, had ordered De 
Suzon—the commander of the garrison—to cut down 
the ramparts on his side of the town so as to let in the 
covering troops, in case of attack. But De Suzon had 
delayed, and done nothing, and the Irish reinforce- 
ments coming up at the double were just in time to 
find the gates shut in their faces, and their own guns 
turned on them. 

St. Ruth, disgusted at the capture of Athlone, re- © 
treated on Aghrim, where he took up a strong position 
on a hill, his left protected by an impassable red bog, 
the ground to his front and nght, boggy, though firmer, 
and passable for infantry. Here he awaited the attack 
of the English. 

On Saturday, the 11th July, orders were issued 
in the English camp to be ready for the attack :— 

Every company to be as strong as possible, with arms 
fixed and ammunition in the bandoliers or pouches ; 
five pioneers to be at the head of each regiment ready to 
act in unison ; the Grenadiers on either wing of their none | 

with two grenades a man. Si 
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At six on Sunday morning the army marched, and 


formed for battle in the following order. 


Its strength 


was about 19,000, of whom 10,y50 were British ; 
the Irish were probably about the same :— 


LINE OF BATTLE AT AGHRIM, 12TH Jury, 1691. 


, 3rd Dragoons 6th Dragoons 
Sth Dragoons sickens 5th Dragoons — 
Horse anp | The Blues Dersnees Ist Dragoon Guaris 
Dracoons | Langston’s Horse Wolseley’s 
Ruvigny’s Horse 6th Dragoon Guards 
2nd Dragoon Guards 
RIGHT WING 
2nd Foot 9th loot 
20th Foot } Sir Henry Bellasis | 19th Foot 
| 23rd rol 27th Foot 
Foor . > Lord George Hamilton’s Foor. _4 Crighton 
Ffoulk’s St. Jobn 
22nd Foot [ Lsbome's 
rc 12th Foot a 18th Foot 
Zs 4 
ame poo 
-] a) 
‘La Meloniere Nassau Regiment 
De Cambons 6th Foot 
Foor Betcastells roe | Cutts 
° Sonbeus * —* | Danish Foot 
Danish Foot i Foot 
‘Danish Foot Danish Foot 
LEFT WING 
ew bs a) | 
Nn La Forrest’s Dragoons 7, Schnack’s Dragoons 
% Schested’s Dragoons oO Lienhense 
a Donep O Zulisten 
Boncour re Reidesell 
Montponillan Gincke 
Eppinger Eppinger 
$$ 
FRONT 


N.B.—Two of the above Regiments of Foot were left in camp as Baggage Guard. The casualties 
would prove the 22nd not to have been one of them. 
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sir Henry Bellasis, the 22nd colonel, was in command 
of the brigade of foot in the first line of the right wing, 
of which the regiment formed a part. 

It was a raw, foggy morning, and the heavy mist hid 
the two armies from sight, but about mid-day the sun 
cleared away the fog and discovered them facing one 
another—the Irish in position on Aghrim Hill, the 
English on Urrachee Ridge, on the other side of the 
valley. About 3 o’clock the battle began by the 
English cavalry on the left becoming engaged with the 
Irish cavalry on their extreme right. The rzth and 
23rd Foot attacked the centre across the bog, inter- | 
sected by hedges which St. Ruth had arranged as 
successive lines of defence. These two regiments gained 
the top of the hill, but getting out of hand,were attacked 
in flank by the Irish cavalry and driven back into the 
bog with heavy loss. At the same time, the remainder 
of Bellasis’ brigade—-including the 22nd Regiment— 
attacked the Irish left through the bog and forced 
them back, fighting stubbornly. The English cavalry 
on the right made a wide détour, and took the Irish 
in flank, while the centre, now reinforced, again ad- 
vanced. At this critical phase in the engagement, 
St. Ruth was killed by a cannon ball and the Irish 
ran short of ammunition—the supply sent up from the 
rear consisted of balls so much too small for the 
muskets that they rolled out of the muzzles. Left thus 
without orders and with useless ammunition, they 
were driven in with great loss. Sarsfield, who was in 
command of the Irish reserves, never even came into 
action. The retreat became a rout and the pursuit 
was carried on by the victorious English regiments 
until dusk, and heavy, pouring rain put an end to the 
slaughter. The Irish lost in killed, wounded and 
prisoners the heavy total of 7,000 men, while the 
English casualties were 3,000 odd killed and wounded. 
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The losses of the 22nd were slight :— 


| Kelled— Wounded—- 
1 Ensign I Major 
2 Privates 23 Rank and File 


The Irish army retreated in confusion on Limerick, 

the only town of importance, with the exception of 
Galway, left in their hands. On the roth, the vic- 
torious English army approached Galway. Some out- 
works were attacked and taken, and on the 21st the 
town surrendered with all the honours of war. A 
garrison was placed there under Sir Henry Bellasis, 
consisting of his own regiment (the 22nd) and the 
12th and 23rd foot. The remainder of the army 
marched on Limerick, the last stronghold of James’ 
troops ; it was besieged and capitulated in September, 
thus finally crushing the hopes of the Stuarts in Ireland, 
and putting an end to the war. 
_ Whilst in garrison at Galway, many men of the 
regiment went barefoot, as no shoes had been pro- 
vided for them, though there were quantities in store 
at Belfast. The lieut.-colonel of the regiment reported 
that many of them had fought at Aghrim and at the 
siege of Galway in this state.* Their uniforms were 
torn and shabby, and the pay of the whole army was 
so far in arrears that a mutiny was expected in many 
of the regiments. 

For the next three years the 22nd Regiment was 
employed in garrison duties in Ireland. In 1692 it 
was 780 strong with 13 companies, and the allowance 
from Government for its maintenance for the year 
was {16,145 3s. 4d. 

In 1695, the regiment was sent, with other corps, 
to the Netherlands, to reinforce the English army 
under William ITI, engaged in a continental war against 


* Memorandum from Lieut.-Colonel Pierce, 22nd Foot. 
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the French, under Louis XIV. The regiment landed 
at Ostend, and went into garrison there. 

The town of Namur, one of the strongest and most 
important fortresses of the Low Countries, was re- 
taken from the French in 1695, and other advantages 
gained. To counteract these, Louis XIV formed a 
plan for raising civil war in England, and sent the Duke 
of Berwick to England in disguise, with other officers 
in the French service, in order to rouse the adherents 
of the Stuarts to take up arms for James. They 
were to be helped by a French army, which was 
in fact marched to the coast, ready to embark for 
England. <A plot was also formed to assassinate 
William III. Seeing the danger, William sent home 
20 battalions, of which the 22nd was one. But the 
conspirators were discovered, many were apprehended 
and the French ports blockaded by the British fleet. 
This put an end to the danger and 10 of the battalions 
returned to Flanders without even landing; of the 
other 10, eight* remained in England, but the other 
two—the 19th and 22nd Foot—were captured on the 
voyage home by French cruisers, and taken into 
Dunkerque. tf 

In the following year peace was declared at Ryswick, 
by which Louis XIV acknowledged William as King of 
England, and promised to give no further aid to the 
Stuarts. | 
_ After the peace the 22nd Regiment was sent to 
Ireland and remained in garrison till 1702. In 1701, 
Sir Henry Bellasis—now a Lieut.-General—exchanged 
with Brigadier-General William Selwyn, the Colonet 
of the Queen Dowager’s Regiment (2nd Foot). 


* These eight battalions were :—znd Battalion rst Foot Guards; 
2nd Battalion Scots Guards; and the 2nd, 4th, 6th, roth, 14th and 
2zst Foot. . 

¢ Here they probably remained until the exchange of prisoners 
at the peace in the following year. But of this I can find no record. 


CHAPTER II 
1702-1751 


JAMAICA — SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR — MINORCA — 
DETTINGEN-—-NUMBERING OF THE REGIMENT 


In March, 1702, King William died, and his successor, 
®ueeh Anne, declared war against France and Spain. 
This was the war of the Spanish Succession, which 
lasted till the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, and in which 
the British army, under Marlborough, won the glorious 
victories of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet—the first honours borne on the colours 
of so many of our oldest regiments. But the 22nd was 
not to share in those victories. A scheme was formed 
by the British Government in 1702 to make a general 
attack on the French and Spanish settlements in 
South America, and troops were despatched to. the 
West Indies for this purpose. Brigadier-General 
Selwyn (the 22nd Colonel) was made Governor of 
Jamaica, and the 22nd Regiment received orders to 
embark for that island. Soon after its arrival there, 
the Governor was promoted Major-General (10th June), 
but he died ten days later and was succeeded in the 
Coloneley by the Lieut.-Colonel—Thomas Handasyd, 
who had taken the regiment out from England ; his 
commission bore date, 20th June. 

Jamaica was destined to be the station of the 22nd 
Regiment for 12. years. Port Royal, the principal 
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town in the island, where the troops were quartered 
had been almost entirely destroyed in 1692 by an earth- 
quake, and buried in the sea; but had been rapidly 
rebuilt and by the time the regiment arrived, had 
almost entirely regained its old position of wealth and 
greatness. It was the market-place for the treasure 
taken by the buccaneers from Porto Bello, Panama, 
and all the rich Spanish towns which were sacked and 
pillaged, as well as in hundreds of treasure ships and 
Spanish galleons captured on the open sea.* It was 

so the headquarters of the old pirates who sailed 
with commissions from the Governor of Jamaica to 
capture and destroy all Spanish ships, ports, and towns 
in those waters. Such were the 22nd’s quarters from 
1702 till 1714. 

In 1703 a considerable body of troops arrived in the 
West Indies. Captain Hovenden Walker, with six 
ships of the line and transports, with four foot regi- 
ments, was sent from the Mediterranean by Sir George 
Rooke, and after being joined by troops from the West 
Indies (including the 22nd) under Coddrington, made 
a descent on the [French island of Guadaloupe. They 
razed the fort, burnt the town and ravaged the country, 
but retired on hearing of the advance of a French force 
to attack them. 

The regiments that had been sent out to the West 
Indies were recalled to take part in the war in Europe, 
but the 22nd was left to protect Jamaica and the other 
British settlements in the West Indies. 

In this year, Port Royal was again destroyed. A 
fire broke out among the crowded warehouses along the 

* “ We of the present day can only grasp vainly at the conception 
of what a hell broth was brewed by that golden flood, together with 
the scum of the Old World ; and the lures, the gaudy finery and the 
fiery liquors they brought thither to tempt the lusts, and set aflame 


the blood of those lawless, godless pirates." —Howarp PYLE, 
‘‘ Jamaica Then and Now.’’—Harper’s Magazine, 1890-1. | 
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newly-constructed docks, and in a short time the whole 
town was burnt, with the exception of the Royal Fort 
and magazine, not a single house escaping. | 

The following year the regiment received drafts from 
other corps, and in 1705 two companies were added to - 
the establishment. In December, Colonel Handasyd 
was promoted Brigadier-General. In January, 1710, 
he was promoted Major-General, and two years later 
retired in favour of his son, Lieut.-Colonel Roger 
Handasyd, of the regiment, who succeeded to the 
Colonelcy on the 3rd April, 1712. 

In 1713, the war of the Spanish Succession was 
brought to a close by the Peace of Utrecht. During all 
these years, the regiment had been getting weaker 
and weaker. Officers and men passed their time in 
drinking, gambling and quarrelling, and a terrible 
number had died of yellow fever. On the 31st May, 
1714, when the order came for the relief of the regiment 
it was reduced to a mere skeleton. The men still fit 
for duty were formed into two independent com- 
panies for service at Jamaica; the officers and non- 
commissioned officers not required for these returned 
to England to recruit. 

These two companies left in Jamaica formed the 
nucleus of the 49th Regiment (1st Battalion Royal 
Berkshire Regiment), which was raised at Jamaica 
from the independent companies in 1743. | 

On arrival in England the officers and sergeants 
were employed in recruiting throughout 1715, and 
consequently took no part in quelling the Stuart 
rising of that year. . 

The next two years were passed in home stations, 
drilling and disciplining the new recruits, and in 1718 
the regiment, once more complete and fit for service, 
proceeded to Ireland. Here it was quartered for 
eight years. | 
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In the spring of 1726 the regiment received orders 
to proceed to Minorca, to garrison the island. Minorca 
had been captured from the Spanish in 1708 and ceded 
to England—together with Gibraltar—by the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713). It was fated to be the quarters 
of the 22nd for 22 years, until 1749, and just as the 
duty of protecting Jamaica and the West Indies had 
prevented the regiment from sharing in Marlborough’s 
victories, so now the need of troops in Minorca 
debarred it from taking part, as a complete regiment, 
in the battles of the war of Austrian Succession, 
1740-1749. 

In March, 1727, the regiment evel orders to 
send 500 men to reinforce the garrison of Gibraltar, 
which was besieged by the Spaniards. Ever since the 
‘ peace, Spain had been itching to retake the Rock, and 
though not at war with England, had commenced 
collecting troops on the opposite side of the bay at 
the close of the previous year. Early in January, 
1727, the Spanish had advanced to San Roqué, some 
five miles from Gibraltar, 20,000 strong. The Governor 
(Lord Portmore) and the Lieutenant - Governor 
(Brigadier Cayton), as well as many officers of the 
garrison were at home on leave, and although Admiral 
Hobson lay in the bay with a powerful fleet, he was 
unable to act while the courts of Great Britain and 
Spain were at peace. Early in February, the Lieut.- 
Governor had returned with reinforcements and 
Count de las Torres, the Spanish general, still refusing 
to withdraw, the batteries opened on his force on the 
11th. The Spaniards themselves broke ground close 
to the rock, at the Devil’s Tower, the same night. 
At the end of March two regiments had arrived from 
England, with 140 recruits. 

On the roth April, the 500 men of the 22nd Regiment 
arrived from Minorca in the “ Solebay,’’ under the 
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command of Colonel Cosby. On the 16th an attack 
was made on the Spanish trenches, but the bombardier 
who was to give the signal for the guns to open with 
grape, .was before his time, and the enemy retreated 
with little loss. On the 26th, Lord Portmore returned 
with reinforcements consisting of a battalion of 
guards and one of foot, besides many noblemen as 
volunteers, bringing the garrison up to a strength of 
6,000 men. 

All May the siege went on, the Spaniards having 
now mounted 60 guns, besides mortars. On the 
roth June a parley was beat by the enemy and 
a letter brought from Madrid with a copy of pre- 
liminaries of peace. The firing was stopped, and on 
the 23rd the siege was raised, the garrison having 
successfully defended the place against 20,000 men 
for six months. 

The Spanish loss was 3,000 killed and wounded ; 
the English 300. During the siege no fewer than 70 
guns and 30 mortars burst in the English lines, causing 
more casualties among the garrison than the enemy’s 
fire. They were the old useless pieces which had been 
found in the galleries of the Rock when it was taken 
bv Sir George Rooke with the Mediterranean fleet 
in 1704. During the whole time of the siege the 
Spaniards were unable to stop the communication by 
sea with England. 

As soon as the siege was over the detachment of 
the 22nd rejoined the regiment at Minorca. 

In 1730, Colonel Handasyd was removed to the 
colonelcy of the 16th foot (Bedfordshire regiment) 
and was succeeded by Brigadier General William 
Barrell, from the 28th foot (rst Gloucestershire regi- 
ment). He commanded the regiment for four 
at Minorca, and in 1734 was removed to the 4th foot 
(Royal Lancaster regiment) when King George II 
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conferred the colonelcy of the 22nd on Colonel the 
Hon. James St. Clair, from major in the First Foot 
Guards (Grenadiers). 

On the 27th June, 1737, Colonel St. Clair was 
removed to the Royal Regiment (Royal Scots), and 
succeeded by Major-General John Moyle from the 36th 
foot (2nd Worcestershire regiment). He was not 
destined to command for long, for in the following 
year he died, on the 3rd November, and the King 
then nominated Colonel Thomas Paget, from the 
32nd foot (1st Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry), 
colonel of the regiment. Colonel Paget was pro- 
moted Brigadier-General in 1739, and died on the 
28th May, 1741. He was succeeded in the colonelcy 
by Lieut.-Colonel Richard O’Farrell, from the goth 
foot (Norfolk regiment). 

1743 was the year of ‘‘ Dettingen,’’ when the 22nd 
Regiment were to gain the right to wear the “‘ Oakleaf,”’ 
which has ever since distinguished them from every 
other corps, and which is still, not only their badge, 
but their proudest privilege. The regiment as a whole 
took no active part in the war of Austrian Succession, 
but remained in garrison at Minorca, and for this 
reason the battle, in common with so many other 
engagements, does not appear among the honours on 
the colours. But a detachment at least took part 
in. the great victory. 

“ Dettingen ” is doubly remarkable as a battle fought 
between two armies whose courts were nominally at 
peace ; and as the last occasion on which a King of 
England ever in person commanded the British forces 
in the field. Great Britain had entered the war as the 
ally of Maria Theresa, the Austrian Archduchess and 
Empress ; France as the supporter of the claims to 
the empire of the elector of Bavaria, and the ally of 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia.. Yet, though 

ay 
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nominally only auxillaries in the quarrel, though 
there was still a French Minister at St. James's, a British 
Ambassador at Versailles, the war was in Teality a 
struggle for supremacy between Great Britain and 
France. 

In the spring of 1743, the British army, under Lord 
Stair, had advanced on Bavaria, with the object of 
driving the French out of Germany and invading 
Alsace and Lorraine, which Austria was anxious to 
regain. He was joined by Austrian and Hanoverian 
treops, making up his numbers to 37,000 men, and in 
May, crossed the Rhine and marched up the right 
bank of the Maine. De Noailles, the French Com- 
mander, at the head of 58,000 men advanced to meet 
him on the other bank of the river. 

On the 16th June, Lord Stair reached Aschaffenburg. 
Here he found himself cut off from supplies by De 
Noailles’ masterly dispositions ; and, with his men on 
half rations was obliged to face the alternative of 
surrendering, or forcing his way through the superior 
force of the enemy which held all the defiles of the hilly 
country round Dettingen and Aschaffenburg. 

On the roth, the King, George II, arrived in camp 
with his son, the Duke of Cumberland (afterwards the 
“‘ Butcher ”’ of the ’45), and himself took command 
of the allied forces. 

On the 26th, the King determined to break up from 
his position in order to effect a junction with 12,000 
Hessians and Hanoverians who had reached Hanau, 
and to obtain provisions for his starving troops. His 
route lay by Dettingen, along a narrow valley with 
the River Maine on his left, and the Spessart Mountains 
on his right. So close were the enemy, that before 
the rear guard had cleared Aschaffenburg, it was taken 
possession of by the French advanced guard. De 
Noeailles atered his plans, and rapidly throwing two 
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bridges over the Maine, sent 23,000 men under his 
nephew, the Duc de Gramont, to secure the Dettingen 
defile. He thus held both Aschaffenburg in the British 
rear, and Dettingen in their front. 

- Before daybreak on the 27th, the allied troops struck 
their tents and began their march to Dettingen in two 
columns. The King, ignorant of the French occupa- 
tion of Dettingen, and deeming the rear to be the post 
of danger, took command of the rear guard. While 
he was bringing up the rear, the front of the army 
halted on seeing the French, under De Gramont, 
crossing the river in their front at Seligenstadt, to 
take up their position astride the Dettingen defile. 
The British advanced guard, which had already 
occupied Dettingen, fell back on the main body. 
A change of dispositions was necessary, and the King, 
riding to the front, formed up his troops in line of 
battle—his right resting on the slopes of the Spessart 
Mountains ; his left on the river. It was at best a 
bad position ; the troops were cooped up in a narrow 
plain—the Champ des Cocs, or Cocks’ Field—with their 
right closed in by the mountains, woods and bog, 
while the left was commanded by the French cannon, 
placed on the steep left bank of the river Maine. The 
only chance of success was to break through the French 
lines, strong naturally, and made still stronger by 
shelter trenches and obstacles. The King took up 
a position on the right of the line. 

But no sooner had De Noailles made his dispositions, 
and recrossed the river about mid-day, than De 
Gramont, anxious to engage the allies, and thinking 
he had only a part of their troops before him, left 
his strong position in the defile, crossed a small stream 
in his front, and descended in the Cocks’ Field where the 
allies were drawn up. By this movement he not only 


met the enemy on equal terms, but masked the French 
D2 
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batteries on the left bank of the river, and at the same 
time exposed his own troops to the British artillery 
fire. The British infantry too keen to fight, fired too 
soon, but quickly reloading they advanced steadily 
against the enemy, and the firing became general 
from flank to flank. 

‘De Noailles, furious at his nephew’s blunder, was too 
late to repair it. The allies advanced with such 
determination that the French gave way all along the 
lime. The King rode down the line and exhorted the 
men to fight for the honour of their country. His 
horse, frightened by the firing and by the charging 
of the French cavalry, ran away, and would have been 
carried into the enemy’s lines, had it not been stopped 
by a soldier of the 22nd. The detachment rallied round 
the King and beat off the French cavalry.* The King 
stood under an oak tree, and plucking a branch gave 
it to the 22nd Detachment, telling them to wear the 
oakleaf in commemoration of their gallant conduct. 

The French were everywhere beaten back, and 
retired in confusion, leaving about 6,000 men killed 
and wounded on the field. The results of the battle 
were far reaching. De Noailles fell back over the 
Rhine, and the whole of Germany was freed from the 
French. Dettingen was the first engagement of a lad 
of 16, James Wolfe, then adjutant of the 12th foot, 
and afterwards destined to fall dying into the arms 
of a 22nd Grenadier at the head of his victorious army, 
-on the Heights of Abraham, at the capture of Quebec. 

Peace was declared at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and 
at last in 1749 came the long expected order to the 
22nd Regiment to leave Minorca, their home for 22 
‘years, and proceed to Ireland. 


* This incident of the battle—with the exception of the name of 
the soldier’s regiment—appears in Smollett’s ‘‘ History,’”’ and from 
it springs the regimental tradition of the ‘“‘ Oakleaf.”” But in other 
accounts, the King is described as leading his troops on foot. 
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In 1751 a Royal Warrant was issued for regulating 
the uniform and distinctions of regiments, which now 
for the first time received official numbers ; the facings 
of the 22nd were ordered to be of pale buff, the 
Regiment being the only one in the service to have 
that shade. The first or King’s colour was the great 
union; the regimental colour was of pale buff silk 
with the union in the upper centre, in the centre of 
the colour the number of the regiment—XXII—in 
gold Roman letters, within a wreath of roses and 
thistles on the same stalk. 


CHAPTER III 
1751-1758 


THE WAR IN NORTH AMERICA—LOUISBURG 


EVER since the peace in 1748 there had been disputes 
between the British and French in North America, 
with regard to the limits of their respective possessions. 
There were two main causes of disagreement. First, 
the boundaries of Nova Scotia, or Acadia as it was 
called by the French. Commissioners sat to investigate 
these boundaries, but only appealed to old statutes 
and treaties, and did little or no good. Secondly, 
on the mainland, disputes had arisen about the 
boundaries of French Canada and British New England. 
The French were eager to connect their settlements 
on the St. Lawrence with those on the Mississippi by 
means of a chain of forts outside the limits of their 
possessions. The situation was aggravated by the 
attacks of the Indians on the outpost settlements ; 
and mutual accusations of instigating and aiding these 
raids were made by the rival nations; in many 
instances not without reason. Lord Albemarle, the 
British minister at Versailles, was essentially a man 
of pleasure, and in his indolence did nothing to avert 
the coming storm, and the two countries were rapidly 
drifting towards war. 

In 1754, the Virginians had sent 400 men under 
Major George Washington, afterwards the first presi- 
dent of the United States, to strengthen and maintain 
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a fort on the Ohio threatened by the French. The 
latter forestalled him, named the fort “‘ Fort Duquesne,”’ 
surrounded the Virginians and forced them to capitu- 
late. This skirmish, unimportant in itself, is memor- 
able not only as being the opening of the war which 
resulted in the expulsion of the French from North 
America, but also as the scene of the first appearance 
in history of George Washington, the commander of 
the ill-fated expedition. 

In the following year two British regiments* * were 
sent to America under General Braddock, to operate 
in Virginia against the French on the Ohio. Braddock 
advanced against Fort Duquesne, but his expedition 
was badly planned and badly executed. Both he and 
his regiments, straight from the rigid drill of English 
parade grounds, were utterly unsuited to the irregular 
warfare of the Virginian forests. Disregarding the 
warnings of the friendly Indians, who, disgusted at 
his treatment, deserted in large numbers, he blundered 
into an ambuscade of French and Indians when some 
ten miles from Fort Duquesne, and was defeated with 
terrible loss. He himself was killed and his men fled 
in disorder. 

Finally in May, 1756, war was declared against 
France, and shortly after the 22nd and another 
regiment embarked from Ireland for North America ; 
the 22nd was quartered in Nova Scotia. 

In 1757, the Earl of Loudown was sent out as 
Commander-in-Chief to America, with reinforcements, 
. with.a view to attacking Louisburg, the capital of the 
French island of Cape Breton, in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

On the Ist July the reinforcements disembarked at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and found in camp the 22nd, 
42nd, 44th, g8th, and the 2nd and 4th battalions of 

* The r2th and 44th Foot (Suffolk_and rst Essex Regiments). 
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the 6oth, or Royal Americans as they were then called. 
The establishment of each of these regiments was 1,000 - 
men,* and the whole force under Lord Loudown now 
numbered 12,000 men. 

Knox—the historian of this earipainaune landed 
at Halifax as a subaltern in the 43rd, says of the 
regiments he found in camp :—‘ The regiments 
stationed in Nova Scotia have suffered much in all 
respects by their long confinement in this province, 
and their being sub-divided into small detachments.”’ 
He mentions relieving a detachment of 80 men. 
“They made,” he says, “‘a very shabby appearance 
and did not trouble much about discipline, nor were 
they regularly clothed; their officers seemed to be 


greatly ashamed. .... ” “ They quickly picked up 
when associated with regiments just from home in 
Halifax Camp.” 


While in camp at Halifax, Major General O’Farrell, 
the Colonel of the 22nd, died, and was succeeded by 
Brigadier-General Whitmore, formerly Lieut.-Colonel 
in the 36th foot. 

On the 1st August the army was brigaded into 
three service and one reserve brigades. The 3rd 
brigade, under Major-General Lord Charles Hay,{ 
‘consisted of the 22nd, 43rd, 48th, and the gth battalion 
of the 6oth. 

On the 2nd the army commenced embarking ; the 
22nd, 980 strong. But Lord Loudown became alarmed 
at the exaggerated accounts of the French forces in 
Canada, under the command of the Marquis de Mont- | 
-calm, and determined to abandon the expedition till 
the following year. On the 6th therefore, the main 

* One captain, three subaltern officers and four sergeants | per 
| oe Tord Charles Hay had commanded the 1st Foot Guards at 


Fontenoy, where he was the hero of the well-known oo 
‘“‘ Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire first.”’ 
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body of the army disembarked. In the words of Pitt, 
Lord Loudown was “‘ like St. George on the signboard, 
always on horseback, but never advancing.” Three 
regiments, the 27th, 43rd, and 46th, were sent on an 
expedition up the St. John River. The 22nd spent the 
winter in their Nova Scotia quarters. 

Pitt, furious at the failure of his schemes in America, 
reprimanded and recalled Lord Loudown. The next 
senior in rank was General Abercrombie, who succeeded 
him as Commander-in-Chief in America. But Pitt 
was disgusted with the incapacity of the older generals, 
and determined to replace them by men of his own 
ae Sweeping precedent to the winds, and 

dless of seniority, he selected Lieut. -General 
(afterwards Lord) Amherst to command the expedition 

st Cape Breton ; and for his second-in-command 
Colonel James Wolfe, a man without family interest, 
but little known, and only 30 years of age, but who had 
already commanded the 2oth foot for seven years, 
had fought as a lad at Dettingen* and at Fontenoy, 
had helped to rout Prince Charlie at Culloden, and had 
shared in all the war in Flanders, till the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The other brigadiers were to be 
Lawrence, the Lieut.-Colonel of the 60th, and Whit- 
more, the Colonel of the 22nd. 
- On the roth May, 1758, Wolfe entered Halifax 
Harbour with the British fleet, and a strong body of 
troops from England, bringing the whole force up to 
a total of about 12,000 men. The infantry intended 
for the expedition against Cape Breton were the ist, 
15th, 17th, 22nd (gro strong under Lieut.-Colonel 
Lord Rollo), 28th, 40th, 45th, 47th, 48th, 58th, 2nd 
and 3rd battalions 60th, and 78th regiments, and a 
detachment of the 35th. 

That the British commanders had profited by the 


* See page 36. 
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Jesson of Braddock’s disaster may be seen from the 
following order issued on the 12th May :—“‘ A body of 
light infantry will be formed from the different corps 
to act as irregulars, the regiments that have been any 
time in America ’”’ (thus including the 22nd) “‘ are to 
furnish such as have been accustomed to the woods 
and are good marksmen, and all must be good, alert, 
spirited soldiers able to endure fatigue.’”’ Each © 
regiment was ordered to furnish one subaltern, and 
30 or 40 men. 

A day later came an order that “ all battalions are 
to be furnished with 70 rounds of fresh ammunition. 
the men to make up their own cartridges and must 
be careful that they go easily into their pieces.”” The 
22nd, in common with all the regiments doing duty 
at Halifax, were to leave behind a detachment to 
garrison the town, consisting of— 


1 Captain 4 Corporals 
2 Subalterns 2 Drummers _ 
4 Sergeants 100 Privates 


_ The force was now redistributed into four brigades ; 
the 1st and the 3rd composing the right wing, the and 
and 4th the left. The 22nd formed part of the 4th 
brigade, with the 45th and 2nd/6oth under Colonel 
Wilmott. 

On the 2oth, General Amherst arrived in the harbour 
and the whole force, consisting of 200 sail, bore away 
for Louisburg. On the 2nd June, the fleet dropped 
anchor in the Bay of Gabarus, some seven miles from 
Louisburg. 

The famous fortress of Louisburg, the Dunkirk of 
America, had been built by the French regardless of 
expense. It was the key of Canada, connecting that 
country with the French West Indian possessions, and 
the refuge of French ships from the English cruisers 
which swarmed in those waters. Upwards of a million 
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sterling had been spent on the fortifications, which 
measured a mile and a half in circumference. It had 
been taken by the British in 1745, but restored to 
France at the peace of 1748. The harbour is an almost 
land-locked basin some seven or eight miles in cir- 
cumference ; the distance between the two promon- 
tories which guard its entrance is something less than 
a mile, and in the centre of this narrow channel lies 
Goat Island, at that time strongly fortified. On the 
southern promontory between the sea and the harbour, 
pressed as it were within a triangle, and protected 
on two sides by water, lay the town, completely 
surrounded by fortifications. These were naturally 
strongest upon the base of the triangle, which stretched 
from the still water of the harbour within, to the surf 
of the Atlantic without, and protected the town from 
the only possible approach by land. Four bastions, 
the Prince’s, the Queen’s, the King’s, and the Dauphin’s 
—with their connecting curtains here seemed to bid 
defiance to any ordinary force. In addition to these 
artificial defences, the craggy and surf-lashed shore, 
stretching for miles to the southward afforded a natural 
security which was now further increased by the 
erection of redoubts on every spot where a daring 
enemy might venture to attempt a landing. 

At that time the town contained 4,000 inhabitants— 
every able-bodied man carried arms, and the garrison 
numbered 3,000 regular troops, without counting 
Indians. Throughout the winter French men-of-war 
had been running the gauntlet of the British cruisers, 
and bringing men and stores for the expected siege. 
Seven line-of-battle ships and five frigates were now 
in the harbour, adding 3,000 sailors to the garrison. 
There were provisions for a year, and nearly 250 cannon 
and mortars in position on the walls and batteries, 
besides those of the ships 
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The French had been straining every nerve to fortify 
all possible landing places for some miles to the south- 
ward of the town. At each of these points there were 
masked batteries of heavy cannon and several guns, 
protected by strong abattis. 

On the 3rd, and again on the 4th June, orders to 
land were issued, but the wind and surf rendered it 
impossible. The order for the 4th June ran thus :— 
“‘ The four oldest companies of Grenadiers ”’ (1.e., those 
of the four senior regiments) “‘ to attack first ; two on 
the right (1st and 17th foot) and Amherst’s (15th) and 
Whitmore’s (22nd) in a little bay on the left: under 
Major Murray.’”’ Wind, sea and fog prevented all 
active measures till the 6th, when the troops were 
actually got into the boats, but the gale freshened, 
and once more the attempt had to be abandoned. 

Finally, on the evening of the 7th, orders were again 
issued for landing that night in which the General 
“‘ desires that the men will not halloo or cry out on 
landing, but be attentive to the commands of their 
officers . . . they will lead them directly to the enemy.” 

By two in the morning of the 8th, the men were in 
the boats, though the sea still ran high. The points of 
landing were nominally four; Freshwater Cove, four 
miles westward of the town, Flat Point and White 
Point considerably nearer, and Lorambec, on the east 
or further side of the harbour. The three last, however, 
were to be only threatened by Lawrence and Whitmore 
(the 22nd Colonel). The actual attack was to be made 
at Freshwater Cove, and Wolfe was selected as its 
commander. The troops he had under him consisted 
of the Grenadiers of the Ist, 15th, 17th, and 22nd 
Regiments, as detailed on the 4th June; the picked 
corps of light infantry that had been formed at Halifax 
before sailing ; a company of New England Rangers, 
and the 78th or Fraser’s Highlanders. 
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As the boats neared the narrow cove the batteries 
opened on them with such deadly effect that Wolfe 
signalled to sheer off. The mast that carried his signal 
flag being almost immediately cut in two by a round 
shot, the order was either not seen or disregarded by 
three subalterns commanding boats which were 
sheltered by a projecting cliff from the fire of the guns. 
These boats pushed straight for the rocky ledge , 
bounding the left of the cove, and their impetuous 
commanders steered their boats right on to the rocks ; 
then leaping with their men on to the surf-lashed 
ledges they began scrambling towards the shore. 
Wolfe saw that they were out of reach of the cannon 
and hastened to support them. In a few minutes the 
leading boats were grinding upon the rocks. Some 
were instantly stove in, and some of the men were 
drowned, but headed by their young general, the 
Grenadiers and Highlanders, bruised, and up to their 
.waists in water, swarmed over the slippery rocks 
towards the beach. Here they rapidly formed under 
a galling fire. After a delay of five minutes they 
charged the nearest French battery, and carried it 
at the point of the bayonet. This left the beach open 
for Amherst to form up the main body unmolested, 
and on the whole force advancing up the heights, 
the French abandoned their entrenchments and fled 
in disorder through the two or three miles of forest 
separating them from Louisburg, leaving some 120 
kuled and wounded behind them. 

Knox* says :— 

The ardour of the troops in this enterprise is not to be 
conceived or paralleled; many boats were destroyed 
and several brave fellows drowned, yet our loss did not 
exceed 110 men of all ranks killed, wounded and drowned. 
The enemy fled with great precipitation and we pursued 

* Knox’s “ History of the American Wars.” 
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them almost up to the gates of the town with the Light 
Infantry, the Rangers, Fraser’s Highlanders, and the 
Grenadiers of the 1st, 15th, 17th and 22nd Regiments. . ; 
the enemy were well entrenched, in a circular form round 
the Cove. . . . and had many pieces of ordnance 
mounted . . . these fell into our hands, 

The loss of the 22nd Regiment was :—- 

Killed—-Several Privates* 


Wounded—3 Officers— 
Lieut. Pierce Butler, 
Lieut. John Jermyn, 
Lieut. William Hamilton. 
Several Privates.* 
The next few days were occupied in the difficult 
task of landing the camp stores and guns. | 
On the 9th, Amherst published orders to encamp in | 
three brigades; the 1st to consist of the rst Royal 
Regiment on the right, the goth, 3rd/6oth, 48th, and 
22nd on the left; the whole under the command of 
Brigadier-General Whitmore. | 
On the 11th the camp orders contain the following : 
The regiments are not to keep their arms loaded ; when 
the charge cannot be drawn, the men are to be collected 
and fire them in the presence of an officer. | 
Amherst saw the importance of holding Lorambec 
and Light House Point on the N.E. or further side of 
the harbour, from which the guns on Goat Island could 
be silenced. Accordingly he despatched Wolfe with 
1,220 men to erect batteries there. His force was 
divided into three brigades; the 2nd under Rollo of 
the 22nd, including a detachment of 
x Captain 4 Sergeants 
3 Subalterns go Rank and File 
from the regiment. The men carried six days’ rations 


* Exact numbers not recorded. 
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and 40 rounds of ammunition. They accomplished 
the march of seven or eight miles without opposition 
and commenced erecting batteries on the 13th. A 
week’s hard work completed these, and the men were 
safely entrenched by the 2oth. A heavy cannonade 
commenced across the harbour, and by the 26th the 
batteries on Goat Island were completely silenced. 

Meantime the main body of the army had been 
rapidly pushing forward their trenches from the land- 
ward side under the full fire of the great batteries 
flanking the western walls of the town. Night and 
day the men worked in the trenches, and while Louis- 
burg was beginning to suffer greatly from our fire, the 
loss of the British troops, covered by the earthworks, 
was comparatively small. 

During the night of the gth July the F reneh made 
a desperate sortie with 1,000 picked troops against our 
most advanced redoubt. At first the English Grena- 
diers under Wolfe were beaten back, fighting stub- 
bornly, but the British bayonets were too staunch. 
for the enemy ; they were repulsed and the redoubt 
retaken, not however without heav ylosses on both 
sides. Knox says that the French troops on this 
occasion were shamefully drunk. 

The trenches were pushed up close to the . walls 
the men undergoing great fatigue in the work. The 
orders for the 18th July show a company of the 22nd 
relieved from duty in the most advanced redoubt by 
the Grenadiers of the 58th, while all Grenadier com- 
panies are ordered to be in constant readiness to march 
into the trenches. The regiments for this duty were 
to parade as strong as possible, leaving only their 
quarter and rear guards behind them in camp. 

On the 21st three of the French ships in the harbour 
were set on fire by the English guns, and the following 
day the citadel and barracks were set alight, forcing 
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the garrison to seek instant shelter in the streets or 
under the walls of the ramparts. A quarter of the 
French were now sick and wounded, the remainder 
without quarters, and according to a French officer not 
a house in the place but had felt the power of the 
British cannonade. The trenches had been pushed up 
almost to the walls themselves. On the 24th, only 
four French guns could offer a feeble response to the 
roar of the besieging batteries, and both ammunition 
and food were running short. On the 26th these last 
guns were silenced, and the breaches in the walls 
pronounced practicable. A French officer was des- 
patched to Amherst with a flag of truce. The British 
general’s terms were hard :— 

The garrison must surrender unconditionally as prisoners 
of war, and an answer given within the hour, otherwise 
the town will be at once carried by assault. 

The French General Ducrour, taken aback by the 
severity of the terms, sent his messenger again, but 
Amherst refused to see him, required an answer to 
his demand in half-an-hour, and ordered his troops to 
prepare for the assault if necessary. The people of 
Louisburg besought Ducrour to consider the hopeless- 
ness of resistance, and a second officer was despatched 
to the British camp, bearing the news of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the town and the whole island. 

At eight o’clock the following morning Brigadier 
Whitmore (the 22nd Colonel) took possession of the 
town and hoisted the British flag. He received the 
submission of the French troops ; the men grounding 
their arms on parade in his presence. Eleven stands 
of colours fell into our hands. 


Our total loss during the siege had been— 
Killed ..» 172 of all ranks. 
Wounded ... 354 of all ranks 
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A French fleet had been totally destroyed; 5,637 
French soldiers and sailors made prisoners of war, and 
240 pieces of cannon, together with a large supply of 
ammunition and stores had fallen into our hands. The 
troops received the thanks of the Houses of Parliament 
and the approbation of King George II. Brigadier- 
General Whitmore was appointed Governor of Louis- 
burg, with a garrison consisting of his own regiment— 
the 22nd—and the 28th, 4oth and 45th. The remainder 
of the force proceeded to join the army at Halifax 
and Boston. With Cape Breton had surrendered the 
dependent island of St. John—renamed Prince 
Edward Island in compliment to the Royal Family— 
and this island was garrisoned by a detachment of 
the 22nd under Lieut.-Colonel Lord Rollo. 


CHAPTER IV 
1759-1760 


QUEBEC—THE CONQUEST OF CANADA 


Pitt* intended that 1759 should see America the 
battlefield between England and France. His whole 
energies were directed to driving the French out of 
Canada. With this object, he determined on three 
expeditions, the aim of each being Quebec. The first 
was to advance on Niagara, and threaten Montreal ; 
the second or main army under Amherst was to attack 
Ticonderoga, where the British under Abercrombie 
had been defeated a few days before the fall of Louis- 
burg, and push up against Quebec, combining with 
the third force under Wolfe, who, with 8,o00 men was 
to embark in Admiral Saunders’ fleet and sail up the 
St. Lawrence River as soon as the ice would permit, 
in order to attempt the siege of Quebec. The combina- 
tion of these last two forces was improbable owing 
to their lack of communications, and their distance 
apart; and a skilful general might easily overpower 
them in detail. But Pitt was sick of inaction and 
determined on vigorous measures at all costs. 

Wolfe’s force began to assemble at Louisburg in 
February, while its commander was in England, and 
consisted of ro regiments of Foot, besides Grenadiers 
and Rangers. 

* Earl of Chatham, Prime Minister. 
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On the 4th May, Wolfe having arrived at Louisburg, 
orders were issued brigading the force as follows :— 


Ist Brigade—15th, 43rd, 58th, 78th Foot, under Colone 
Monckton. 

2nd Brigade—z28th, 47th, 2/6oth Foot, under Colonel 
Townshend. 

3rd Brigade—35th, 48th, 3/6oth Foot, under Colonel 
Murray. | 


The 22nd, 40th and 45th were to remain and garrison 
Louisburg, but their Grenadier Companies* were 
formed into a corps known as the “ Grenadiers of 
Louisburg,’ afterwards abbreviated to the ‘‘ Louisburg 
Grenadiers,’’ under command of Lieut.-Colonel Murray ; 
in addition to these, two companies of Light Infantry 
were formed from these three regiments. Of colonial 
troops, there were six companies of Rangers, mostly 
untrained. The strength of the whole force, including 
marines and artillery, was under 9,000 men, but nearly 
all were veteran soldiers, and every regiment, except 
the 28th, had served under Wolfe at the capture of 
Louisburg. 

On the 25th, Wolfe inspected the Louisburg 
Grenadiers, when Major Knox says :— 

They went through all their manceuvres and evolutions 
with great exactness and spirit according to a new system 
of discipline, and the General was greatly pleased with 
their performance. 


The ice in the harbour was now broken up, and the 
navigation of the River St. Lawrence no longer im- 
possible, though still difficult and dangerous from the 


* The Grenadier Company of a regiment, consisting of its tallest 
men, always paraded on the right of the line; the Light Company, 
the smartest and most active soldiers, on the left. These two com- 
panies forming the pick of the regiment, were known as the Flank 
Companies, the remainder as the Battalion Companies. The 
‘‘ Flank Companies ’’ of regiments were often detached for special 
service in the above manner. 

E2 
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floating icebergs. On the 28th, therefore, the Louis- 
burg Grenadiers were embarked, only, however, to be 
landed again three days later for drill with the first 
Brigade. 

On the 4th and 5th June, the fleets sailed ; officers 
and men were full of enthusiasm and keen to be led 
against the French. The prevailing toast among the 
officers of the army was: “ British colours on every 
French post, port and garrison in America.” 

Admiral Saunders navigated the river by means of 
charts taken from French prizes, and on the 26th, 
dropped anchor off the Isle of St. Orleans, opposite 
Quebec. On the following day, the troops landed on 
the island. 

The Marquis de Montcalm, commander of the 
French forces in Canada, had concentrated the greater 
part of his army at Quebec, with the intention of 
holding it until peace was declared between the two 
countries. The place was one of the strongest fort- 
resses in the world ; only the year before, Bougainville, 
a celebrated French engineer, had declared that 3,000 
or 4,000 men could hold it against all comers. And here 
was a garrison of nearly 16,000, of whom about 5,000 
were of the regular infantry of France, to resist the 
attack of some 8,000 British soldiers. 

The Island of Orleans splits the river in two for 
20 miles ; its width is only three miles and its western 
end is some four miles distant from Quebec. Standing 
here, the British officers could see the town towering 
above them, its every side protected by bristling rows 
of cannon. All along the north shore of the river for 
some six miles, between the town and the Falls of 
Montmorency, lay the French main army 14,000 strong, 
the entrenchments being as strong as nature and art 
could make them, and the position well nigh impreg- 
nable. On the eastern side of the town, the River 
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st. Charles flows into the St. Lawrence. The town 
therefore stands in the apex of an angle, protected 
on both sides by water, and the only approach to it 
by land was from the west, along the high narrow 
ridge which separates the two rivers, known as it 
nears the town as the Heights of Abraham. And here 
the tall cliffs, soon to be rendered famous by the exploits 
of Wolfe’s immortal Grenadiers, seemed to render 
attack impossible. The French ships had been sent 
up the river out of harm’s way, and the sailors landed 
to help in working the batteries of the town. It was 
scarcely considered possible that the English ships 
would attempt to force their way up the river past 
the guns of the city, but the few points above where 
an attack by land was possible, were rendered secure 
by entrenchments and small detachments of troops. 

The same night that the British force landed on 
the Island of Orleans, the men were beat to arms to 
resist what appeared to the sentries to be an attack 
by the French ships. It was in effect a fleet of fire- 
ships, soaked in pitch and tar and every gun loaded to 
the muzzle. A hail of cannon balls, bullets, bombs and 
rockets rained on the island as the ships drifted down 
the river towards where the British fleet rode at anchor. 
But their commander had fired the ships too soon, 
and their strength was nearly spent before they 
reached their intended prey. The British sailors met 
them in boats and towed them harmlessly to shore. 

Wolfe spent two days in reconnoitring the French 
defences, seeking some means to accomplish his 
seemingly hopeless task of attacking such a position 
with a force only half as strong as the defenders. 

On the afternoon of the 29th, he determined to 
occupy Point Levi with Monckton’s Brigade. From 
here to Quebec the distance was scarcely a mile, and 
the English batteries could bombard the town with 
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ease. The same night the troops landed and easily 
overpowered the small force of French posted there. 
Three days later the British broke ground for the 
batteries. 

Wolfe determined to complete the blockade—if such 
it could be called—by forming a third camp on the 
eastern bank of the Montmorency, flanking the extreme 
left of the French entrenchments. Although his men 
here would be within musket-shot of the enemy, the 
two forces would be separated by the gulf formed by 
the Falls of the Montmorency, 250 feet high. Between 
the foot of the falls and the St. Lawrence, the river 
ran shallow and broad, and could be waded at almost 
any time; but for many miles above it was deep and 
rapid, and the country through which it flowed, rough 
and wooded. But there were said to be fords, and 
Wolfe hoped to find them and take the French army 
in the rear. The Marquis de Montcalm knew well that 
his troops were no match for the British infantry in 
the open, but they could be trusted to fight well behind 
earthworks, and a frontal attack on his strong position 
would be madness. By waiting, too, Montcalm hoped 
to hang on till the winter ice and snows obliged the 
British to abandon the siege. 

On the 8th July, therefore, Wolfe issued orders for 
Townshend's Brigade (28th, 47th and 2nd/6oth), with 
the three companies of Louisburg Grenadiers (22nd, 
40th and 45th) and the Light Infantry (also formed from 
the Louisburg Regiments) to march at 8 o’clcok in 
the evening, and embark for passage to the northern 
bank of the river. Early on the morning of the gth, 
a landing was effected, covered by the fire of the 
ships and by a demonstration by Monckton’s Brigade 
up the river from Point Levi, and driving off with 
little loss a party of Indians and Canadians who opposed 
them, the force established itself in the desired position 
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on the plateau overlooking the falls. The camp was 
at once entrenched, and guns placed in position, which 
caused great annoyance to the extreme left of the 
French lines. But nothing would tempt the French 
from their works. On the 12th, Monckton’s Brigade 
on Point Levi opened fire and commenced bombarding 
the town. 

On the 14th, a fleet of transports arrived from New 
York and Boston, bringing news to the men of the 
22nd of their comrades at Louisburg. After the de- 
parture of Wolfe’s army, a Monsieur Bois Hibert, with 
a motley following of Rangers and Indians, had paid 
a visit to the Island of St. John (Prince Edward 
Island) and summoned the commander of the post 
to surrender. But the detachment of the 22nd, 
which formed the garrison, was not so easily overcome, 
and he received the following reply from Captain 
Johnstone, the officer in command :— 

Monsieur, you are mistaken, I am not to be terrified 
by your threats, and if you have any regard for your- 
self and your ragamuffins, you and they would do better 
to carry yourselves off, while you are yet in whole bones. 


Upon this, the Frenchman retired with his force to 
the woods and lay perdu for several days. At length, 
however, a sergeant and 18 men of the detachment 
of the 22nd were sent out from the fort on some 
occasion or other and fell into the ambush. Not a 
man escaped, every one being killed and scalped 
by the Indians. 

On the 18th, the “ Sutherland’ and other British 
ships, aided by a heavy fire from Point Levi, ran the 
gauntlet of the Quebec batteries and, passing up the 
river, destroyed the French ships as they lay at anchor 
in fancied security. 

On the 21st, the Louisburg Grenadiers again em- 
barked and returned to the Point of Orleans, their 
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place being taken by a detachment of the 62nd, whom 
they relieved. 

Another convoy of fire ships was sent down by the 
French, only to meet with the same fate as the first 
at the hands of the gallant British sailors. Throughout 
July there had been numerous skirmishes between 
the two armies, all rendered horrible by the scalping 
of killed and wounded alike by the friendly Indians 
and Canadian Rangers. But a sterner fight was to 
mark the close of the month, a bitter defeat for the 
veterans of the Louisburg Grenadiers. 

Wolfe had found it impossible to throw a sufficient 
force across the upper waters of the Montmorency to 
strike the French lines in rear ; Montcalm was not be to 
enticed from his entrenchments; the only alternative 
therefore lay in a frontal attack. The ridge of low, 
but abrupt hills following the curve of the bay formed 
an incomparable defensive position. In some places 
these hills ran right down to the water, jutting out 
so as to give flanking fire to sweep the narrow strips 
of land where they receded. A considerable part of 
the ridge was so steep as to form its own defence; 
where it was possible to scale it, the face of the hill 
was crowned with parapets and the foot palisaded 
and rendered still more formidable by thick abattis. 
And in rear of the hills ran the main road connecting 
Quebec with the Falls of the Montmorency and allowing 
of the instant concentration of the defending force of 
14,000 men at any point threatened. 

That Wolfe had any hopes of carrying such a position 
by assault with 4,000 men, it is impossible to suppose ; - 
but he determined to land a force about a mile to the 
west of the Montmorency, where the hills receding 
leave a strip of land some 200 or 300 yards in width. 
On this spot the French had built a redoubt, their 
only outwork below the heights, and this he decided 
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to capture, leaving to circumstances his subsequent 
action. The Canadian militia, according to deserters, 
were anxious to be led against the inferior numbers of 
the British; a very little might bring them in dis- 
order from their safe entrenchments upon the English 
soldiers, if once the latter were on the shore, and give 
Wolfe the opportunity he longed for. That his own 
Grenadiers, the picked veterans of half-a-dozen cam- 
paigns, would get out of hand, can never have suggested 
itself to him. 

On the 31st the force embarked, the first division 
consisting of the Grenadier Companies of the whole 
army, 13 in all,* with the 15th, 78th and part of the 
60th under Wolfe, about 2,000 in all; while Town- 
shend, with 2,000 men from the camp at Montmorency 
was to ford the river below the falls, and push his 
way along the sands. Covered by the fire of all the 
batteries on land and sea that could be brought to 
bear on the French entrenchments, Wolfe’s (xst) 
Division floated down opposite the redoubt about 
midday. But a nearer view showed it to be stronger 
than had been supposed, and commanded by the earth- 
works above. All day the ships lay close to the shore, 
until, about 5 o’clock, came the order to land, just as 
a tremendous thunderstorm broke over the fleet. 
Wolfe had seen signs of confusion in the French lines 
and meant to take advantage of it. Led by the Grena- 
diers, the boats pushed ashore amidst a heavy fire 
and, heedless of the storm of shot and shell, the men 
commenced forming in column on the beach. The 
French abandoned the redoubt and retired to their 
entrenchments. 

And now occurred the disaster which was to cast a 
gloom over the English camps. The Grenadiers and 


* Grenadier Companies of the 15th, 28th, 45th, 43rd ses 
48th, 58th, 2/6oth, 3/6oth and 78th Regiments and the Louis 
Grenadiers (22nd, 40th and 45th). 
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Royal Americans (60th) now on shore were rather 
over 1,000 in number. Before them lay 14,000 French, 
strongly entrenched. The Grenadiers, full of confi- 
dence in their own powers, and impatient to win glory, 
did not wait to form their ranks, but all unsupported 
as they were, company after company broke into a 
run, and without heeding the curses and shouts of 
their officers, charged wildly up the heights. The 
officers, powerless to stop them, had no alternative 
but to go with their men. The attack was sheer 
madness: the steep slope up which the men scrambled 
was raked in front and flank by the fire of thousands 
of ‘riflemen and two batteries of guns. As _ they 
reached the foot of the hill, the rain came down in 
torrents, dashing in streams down the slippery slope, 
mingling with the blood of the killed and wounded 
and wetting the men’s powder until firing on either side 
became an impossibility. In a few minutes the fierce, 
brief storm was over, and the survivors came sullenly 
back to seek refuge in the redoubt, leaving the slope 
strewn with dead and wounded right up to the enemy’s 
breastworks. The sun burst through the clouds as 
hundreds of Indians swooped down from the woods 
to scalp the dead and dying. The two brigades of 
Monckton and Townshend had now formed on the 
beach, but nothing remained save to draw off, and the 
troops re-embarked unmolested. The Grenadiers 
had lost— | 


Killed— 
2 Captains 2 Lieutenants 
Wounded-— 
1 Colonel 19 Lieutenants 
6 Captains 3 Ensigns 


and 443 men killed and wounded. 
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The following morning, Wolfe published an order 
condemning the “ impetuous, irregular and unsoldier- 
like proceedings of the Grenadiers,’ and directing 
the ‘Grenadiers of Louisburg” to remain under 
Colonel Murray on the Isle of Orleans till further orders 
—the other Grenadiers at once to rejoin their regiments. 

Throughout August the siege went on; the whole 
of the lower town of Quebec was now in ruins, or burnt 
to the ground ; the country for miles round had been 
harried and burnt when the peasantry would not submit 
to Wolfe. Sickness struck the English camp, and by 
the middle of the month over 1,000 men were in 
hospital. The French army, too, was weakened by 
the departure of large numbers of the militia to reap 
the harvest, and by the despatch of 1,500 men to 
Montreal, threatened by Amherst. Provisions were 
running short in the garrison, supplies depending 
entirely on the keeping open of the lines of communica- 
tion between Quebec and Montreal. Wolfe himself 
was attacked by illness on the 2oth, and for ten days 
was unable to direct the operations of the British 
troops. But by the 1st September he was about again, 
resolved on an attempt—cost what it might—to 
scale the cliffs on the north shore above Quebec and 
attack the town from the west. Once on top of the 
plateau, he had no doubts as to result. 

But the difficulties were enormous. The high and 
rocky cliffs upon which the upper town of Quebec 
is perched continue westward along the north bank of 
the river for several miles, falling from the tableland 
above to the brink of the water beneath in a con- 
tinuous and almost sheer precipice of from 200 to 
to 300 feet in height. Every point which seemed in 
any way accessible had been carefully guarded by 
Montcalm and rendered to all appearances absolutely 
secure. But Wolfe hoped that by a bold dash at one 
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or other of these points, he might surprise the enemy 
and force on a battle. 

The army had been weakened by the loss of about 
1,000 men in action; 500 were in hospital, while 
strong detachments would have to be left to guard 
the camps at the Point of Orleans and Point Levi. 
This left but few men over 4,000 available for the 
attack. The camp at Montmorency was abandoned 
on the 3rd September. The following evening the 
Louisburg Grenadiers, still in their camp on the Isle 
of Orleans, received orders to join the main camp, 
and on the 5th at 2 p.m., they marched, together 
with the Light Infantry, the Grenadiers of Monckton’s 
Regiments (15th, 43rd, 58th and 78th) and the 28th, 

35th, 47th and 58th Regiments, to embark in the 
flat-bottomed boats which took them to the ships. 
In these they were conveyed up the river to a point 
about seven or eight miles above Quebec, the other 
regiments following on the 6th. 

The next day the regiments were brigaded for attack 
into three brigades, as follows :— 

1st Bngade—15th, 43rd and 6oth* under Monckton. 

2nd Brigade—z28th, 60th* and 78th under Townshend. 

3rd Brigade—35th, 58th and the Louisburg Grenadiers 
under Murray. 


the attack to be delivered thus :— 


First 3rd BRIGADE Ist BRIGADE 
Line Louisburg Gren. 
g5th Ft. 58th Ft. goth, 45th, 22nd 6oth Ft. 43rd Ft. 15th Ft. 
be ee) Ea eet 
Second 2nd BRIGADE 
Line 78th High’rs. 6oth Ft. 28th Ft. 
| { i | ] 


* The and and 3rd Battalions; ‘‘Lascelles’’’ Battalion was io 
the 2nd Brigade. 
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Drenching rain came down on the fleet, and on the 
gth orders were issued that owing to the bad weather, 
which prevented operations, and the excessive crowding 
on the transports, I,520 men were to be landed and 
cantonned in a neighbouring village, ready to re- 
embark at a moment’s notice. Among these were 
200 men of the Louisburg Grenadiers from the 
“ Squirrel ’’ transport. 

Meanwhile Wolfe, still weak from his illness, had 
been reconnoitring the apparently insurmountable 
cliffs on the northern shore of the river, and while the 
fleet was swinging up and down with the tide, and 
the men were employed in drying their drenched 
clothing on the southern bank, he had selected the - 
spot for the ascent, and ordered feigned attacks from 
the fleet below the town and by the troops at Point 
Levi to cover the movement. 

Up the steep face of the cliff at the Anse du 
Foulon, six miles west of the town, ran a zig-zag 
path. At the top the presence of French tents proved 
the possibility of ascending by it. It seemed to the 
General that this small outpost might with good luck 
be overpowered by a few resolute men, and he 
determined to make the attempt. 

On the 12th, therefore, the troops were re-embarked, 
officers and men still ignorant of what exactly lay 
before them, though the General’s orders gave sure 
promise of fighting :— 

The first body which gets on shore shall at once attack 
any post in front of them, and hold it till the main army 
come up. The battalions are to form as rapidly as possible 
and to charge whatever presents itself. Officers and men 
will remember what their country expects of them. 

Wolfe had received intelligence from deserters, of a 
convoy of provisions for the French garrison to be 
sent down the river that night. He would steal 
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ahead of the convoy, and in the darkness of night 
might hope to pass off—at any rate, his leading boats— 
as part of it, unsuspected by the sentries on the cliffs 
above. Asthesun went down, a tremendous cannonade 
began below the town from Admiral Saunders’ batteries, 
aided by the guns at Point Levi, to deceive the French 
as to the British intentions. 

The men to land first, about 1,600, were formed in 
the boats, the remainder being kept ready in the 
ships. On the south shore of the river stood Colonel 
Burton, with the 48th Regiment, and some mixed 
companies. About 2 o’clock in the morning the 
tide began to ebb, and in pitch darkness and deep 
silence the boats paddled slowly down stream, the 
regiments still ignorant of the exact work before them. 
In front went Colonel Howe and 24 volunteers from 
the Light Infantry and Fraser’s Highlanders (78th), 
who were to be the first to land. Many of the French 
outposts were passed unnoticed ; two of the sentries 
challenged, but an officer of the 78th who had served 
on the continent answered in French, and by his ready 
wit convinced the men that the boats were carrying 
provisions for the Quebec garrison. As they rounded 
the Point and drew in to the beach of the Anse du 
Foulon, not a sign of life came from the summit of the 
cliff, which was here some 200 feet high and had just 
slope enough to give scanty life to the stunted trees 
and bushes which covered its face from top to bottom. 

Some of the boats were washed by the strength of 
the current below the intended landing place. But it 
made little difference, for the path which Wolfe had 
selected had been blocked up by the French. Howe's 
volunteers, nothing daunted, climbed up the face of 
the cliff, hanging on to the trees and bushes. Just as 
dawn was breaking, they rushed the tents of the French 
piquet at the top, completely surprising them. As 
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soon as they heard the first musket shot, up came 
Wolfe with the Louisburg Grenadiers and the other 
troops from the boats, clambering up the precipice 
as the volunteers had done, while the obstructions 
across the path were being removed by the men in 
rear. The French detachments along the cliffs, with 
the batteries, opened fire on the men as they landed 
from the boats. But it was too late for such feeble 
opposition, and soon the 2nd Brigade was landed 
from the ships. In half an hour the whole force of 
4,500 men, including Burton’s force from the other 
side of the river, was on shore, and filing up the path 
to the plateau above. Forming there, they advanced 
on to the Plains of Abraham in front of the city, leaving 
two companies of the 58th to guard the landing-place. 
Behind them lay 2,000 French under Bougainville ; 
in front lay Quebec and Montcalm with an army 
which, though widely extended, numbered at least 
10,000 men besides Indians. 

The following is the substance of Knox’s account 
of the battle :— 

It was about 6 o'clock, with a damp drizzle falling, 
when the enemy first made their appearance on the 
heights between us and the town; we halted, wheeled 
to the right, and thus formed up in order of battle :— 


Louisburg Gren. 

48th Ft.* 43rd Ft. 28th Ft. 4oth, 45th, 22nd 

eS : ] | 4] , of | tod | | 
XN 


i 
the Louisburg Grenadiers on the right, and the Light 
Infantry part in the houses of Sillery, part thrown 


back covering the left flank. The General then 
advanced some platoons of the Louisburg Grenadiers 


* This should, I think, read ‘‘ 47th Foot.’’ cf. next page. 
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and 28th Regiment on the right, to annoy the enemy 
and prevent their getting round the hill between us 
and the river, which they tried to do. The 15th and 
35th now came up and occupied the second line, and 
were soon followed by the 48th, 58th, the 2nd and 
3rd battalions of the 60th and the 78th Highlanders, 
by which reinforcement a new disposition was made 
of the whole :— 


MONCKTON MURRAY WOLFE 


Fivsi Line Louisburg Gren. 


” 
\ 


co) 


58th Ft. 78th High’rs. 47th Ft. 43rd Ft. 28th Ft. goth, 45th,22nd 
4 Po 


See’ 


Second 2/6oth Ft, 3/60th Ft. 15th Ft. 
Line | } { ! | | 


Reserve 48th Ft. 
bl 


In the front line the regiments were extended in line 
three deep (f.e., in three ranks). The 35th on the 
extreme right were in a circular form on the slope 
of the hill by the cliffs and, with the 28th and the 
Louisburg Grenadiers, formed the right wing, led by 
Wolfe himself. Extended as it was, the first division 
was not strong enough to reach with its left to the 
wooded edge of the slopes which dropped down into 
the valley of the St. Charles River. This gap was 
filled by moving up a detachment from the second line, 

Meanwhile the enemy, too, had formed up in some 
force and opened a converging fire of cannon at us 
with round and canister. But our men were mostly 
galled by Indians and sharpshooters in front of our 
right and in a coppice opposite our left centre. These 
latter were driven out by the 47th Regiment. The men 
were ordered to lie down and remained so for some time. 


vg 


fe ee NC 
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At 8 o'clock the English artillery fire from two 
brass six-pounders, which had been hauled up the cliff; 
obliged the French to change their disposition and form 
into three large columns. By 9 o’clock all the French 
troops that could be spared from the lines at Beauport 
were formed up in order of battle-to the number of 
about 500; the two forces moved nearer each other, 

ing now separated by not more than 600 yards. 
An attack by cavalry of Bougainville’s troops on the 
left flank was beaten off by the Light Infantry, while 
a flank attack of his infantry on the second line was 
met and defeated by the 6oth, the 3/6oth being left 
to guard the communications with the beach and 
the boats. 

A little before 10 o’clock, just as the drizzling rain 
stopped, the enemy advanced briskly in five columns 
with loud huzzas and recovered arms, and at Wolfe’s 
order the British troops sprang up and, in their three 
ranks, stood ready to meet the French attack. Two 
of the French columns inclined to our left, three to 
the right, firing obliquely at the two extremities of 
our line, at a distance of from 130 to 140 yards, the 
greatest weight of their fire falling on the right (where 
stood the Louisburg Grenadiers). Our troops with- 
stood the attack with the greatest firmness and the 
most perfect discipline, not a shot being fired in return 
from the British ranks, the men standing at the 
shoulder as if on parade. The enemy were thrown into 
some confusion by the fire of grape from the English 
six-pounders and by the steadiness of the infantry. 
At last, when the enemy were about 30 yards off, the 
order came to fire. The three ranks of the front line 
levelled their muskets, loaded by Wolfe’s orders with 
an additional ball, as if on parade, the officers lowering 
the muzzles with their canes as they had done on the 
drill-grounds of England. The French officers said 

F 
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the troops levelled and fired comme un coup de canon. 
The effect of the volley at that close range was tre- 
mendous, every ball seemed to take effect, mowing 
down whole ranks of the enemy. - In the confusion 
and panic the British troops had time to reload, and 
when the smoke lifted, showing the French lying 
literally in heaps, our men were ready to fire again. 
Wolfe sprang forward, sword in hand and at the head 
of the Louisburg Grenadiers and the 28th Regiment, 
led forward the whole line at the point of the bayonet. 
We redoubled our fire and rushed on the enemy, the 
sun bursting out through the clouds as the bayonets 
were lowered to the charge. 

The enemy fled in all directions, small bodies of the 
regular infantry strove to fight, but were driven back, 
and many prisoners taken, our men pursuing almost 
up to the gates of the town. A body of the enemy 
who made a stand in a coppice in front were outflanked 
and driven out by the 28th and 48th. Only on the left 
was any Serious resistance offered. Here the Canadian 
riflemen were hidden amongst the thickets on the 
edge of the slope, and several charges of the Light 
Infantry and the Highlanders were necessary before 
the woods could be cleared. 

Wolfe was leading on the Grenadiers and 28th Regi- 
ment on the right ; he had already been wounded in 
the wrist ; a second ball struck him in the groin, but 
still he pressed on. Almost immediately after, another 
ball passed through his lungs; he staggered forward, 
only to fall into the arms of Lieutenant Henry Brown, 
one of the subalterns of the Grenadier Company of 
the 22nd. In the stress of the fighting the fall of the 
General passed unnoticed, save for this officer, and 
two men of his company—Mr. Henderson, a volun- 
teer, and a private soldier. They began carrying him 
to the rear, assisted by an artillery officer who ran up, 
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and these four were all that attended the General in 
his dying moments. Soon he asked to be laid upon 
the ground; his supporters begged him to have a 
surgeon: ‘A surgeon?” he gasped, “ it is needless, 
it is all over with me.” “‘ They run, see how they run,” 
cried one of the four. ‘‘ Who runs?” murmured 
Wolfe. ‘‘ The enemy, sir. Egad, they Bive way every- 
where.” ‘‘ Go one of you, my lads,” murmured the 
dying man, “‘ with all speed to Colonel Burton and 
tell him to march Webb’s Regiment (48th) down to 
the St. Charles River and cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives to the bridge.”” Then, turning on his side, 
he gasped, ‘‘ God be praised. I die in peace,” and in 
a few minutes passed quietly away. 

Monckton was wounded and the command devolved 
on Townshend, who rode up and ordered the whole line 
to halt, dress and form up. The victory was complete, 
the French utterly routed. 

The British army had begun the day 4,816 strong 
of all ranks; the Louisburg Grenadiers having gone 
into action with :— 

12 Officers, viz. :— 
x Lieut.-Colonel, 2 Captains 
8 Lieutenants, 1 Adjutant 
9g Sergeants 
4 Drummers 
216 rank and file 


Total 241 of all ranks 


The losses of the army were 664 of all ranks killed 
and wounded; the Louisburg Grenadiers losing :-— 
Killea— 
x Lieutenant 3 men 
Wounded— 
1 Captain; 4 Lieutenants; 47 rank and file 
Missing—Nil 


F2 
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The same night, the French army retreated in 
confusion up the river, leaving Quebec with a garrison © 
of about 1,500 men and short of rations. 

On the 18th these capitulated, being threatened 
with an assault at the point of the bayonet, and the 
French troops were permitted to march out with the 
honours of war. In the afternoon the British troops 
marched in, the gates being taken possession of by 
the three companies of the Louisburg Grenadiers. 
They marched in first under Major Murray, preceded 
by a single gun with the British colours hoisted on 
the carriage. The same afternoon a courier arrived 
post haste from the French commander with the 
news for the garrison that the army was once more 
in motion to relieve Quebec. But it was too mate’; 
the town had fallen. 

On the 2oth, orders were published that all the 
regiments engaged were to remain and form the 
garrison of Quebec, with the exception of the Louis- 
burg Grenadiers, who sailed at once to rejoin their 
regiments at Louisburg. 

Early in the spring of the following year, 1760, 
the French under Vaudreuil (who had succeeded 
the Marquis de Montcalm), finding the Quebec garrison, 
under Murray, much weakened by sickness and the 
fleet gone, once more advanced to besiege it. General 
Murray was defeated outside the town, which must have 
fallen had not the British fleet, under Lord Colville, 
relieved it. The siege was raised in haste, and the 
enemy, abandoning his artillery and much baggage 
and ammunition, retreated on Montreal. 

Three British forces were ordered to advance against 
the French simultaneously, to concentrate at Mon- 
treal; the first under Brigadier-General Murray from 
Quebec, the second under Colonel Harland from Crown 
Front, and the third—the main army of 10,000 men— 
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under General Amherst from Oswego. The 22nd and 
40th Regiments received orders to sail from Louisburg 
under Lieut.-Colonel Lord Rollo of the 22nd, and join 
Murray’s force (the first) up the River St. Lawrence. 

On the 17th August the two regiments joined the 
fleet from Quebec on its way up the river, Murray’s 
force numbering between 3,000 and 4,000 men. On 
‘the 19th a battalion was formed of the Grenadiers 
‘of the two corps who had fought together at Quebec, 
together with a detachment from the battalion com- 
panies to bring them up to a strength of 300 men. 
The force was divided into three brigades, the second, 
under Lord Rollo, containing the 22nd and 4oth 
Regiments. The order of battle was published, the first 
line to consist of the battalion of Louisburg Grenadiers, 
with Lord Rollo in reserve with the second brigade. 

On the 22nd the regiment, with the second brigade, 
embarked in boats for an expedition against the 
village of Sorrel, near the river. Owing to the resis- 
tance of the inhabitants, Lord Rollo burned the 
parish. The force then marched up to the works 
behind which the enemy lay entrenched, in order to 
entice them to fight, but as they refused to be drawn 
into an engagement, the British troops withdrew and 
re-embarked. The army continued up the St. Lawrence, 
frequently disembarking to disarm the parishes and 
towns in the neighbourhood of the river. So well 
had the British plan of action been carried out that the 
three forces arrived before the Isle of Montreal within 
a day of each other. De Vaudreuil, unable longer to hold 
out against the British troops, capitulated and a 
treaty was signed on the 8th September, by which 
the French troops were to be sent home under an engage- 
ment not to serve again during the war, while the whole 
of Canada remained the undisputed and glorious 
conquest of the British arms. 


CHAPTER V 
1761-1775 


THE CAPTURE OF DOMINICA — OF MARTINIQUE — OF 
GRENADA — OF ST. LUCIA-—- OF ST. VINCENT — THE 
HAVANNAH—-FLORIDA 


AFTER the conquest of Canada, the 22nd Regiment was 
removed to Albany. In April, 1761, the regiment 
proceeded to New York, embarking shortly after, 
under Lord Rollo, for the West Indies. 

The Island of Dominica had been declared neutral 
during the war with France, but it was found to be 
so much under French influence and so notoriously 
the refuge of the French privateers, that the British 
Government determined to take possession of it. 
A force consisting of the 4th and 22nd Regiments, under 
Lord Rollo, was accordingly despatched there, and 
landing on the 6th June, in two days reduced the 
island to submission with a total loss of only eight 
men killed and wounded. 

Lord Rollo’s official despatch says :— 

On reaching within a league of Roseau, about noon 
on the 6th June, I summoned the island to surrender. 
They manned the trenches and batteries at and above 
Roseau, and prepared to stand on their defence. I therefore 
gave immediate orders for the troops to land, which was 
very speedily effected, and in the best order; not a shot 
fired till the enemy began to fire just before our landing. 
The troops formed quickly on the beach and while part 
soon after took possession of the town, the corps of Grena- 
diers, consisting of the companies of the 4th and 22nd, 

7oO 
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under Colonel Melville, seized a flanking battery and part 
of an adjoining entrenchment which had been abandoned. 
It was now getting dark, and the enemy’s position being 
very strong and thinking they might be reinforced before 
morning, I ordered the Grenadiers to attack at once, 
supported by the battalion troops, which was done so well 
and firmly that the enemy were driven in confusion and 
with little loss from all their entrenchments and batteries 
and from the headquarters above it, where Melville at once 
took possession with the Grenadiers and took prisoners the 
commander and second-in-command, and much powder. 
The battalion troops meanwhile took possession of the 
town. . . . As to the King’s troops, I cannot sufficiently 
applaud the coolness and intrepidity with which they 
acted on the occasion. 

While these operations were in progress, a force 
was assembling under Major-General Monckton at 
Castle Bay, Barbadoes, for the attack on the French 
Island of Martinique. The 22nd proceeded there from 
Dominica and joined the force, which numbered 
12,000 men. After several attempts on other parts 
of the island, a landing was effected in Cas de Naviéres 
Bay, about a league from Port Royal on the 16th 
January, 1762, after some resistance, but without loss. 
The troops then proceeded to the siege of Port Royal. 

The town was commanded by strong works on the 
heights of Morne Tortenson and Morne Garnier, which 
had to be taken before the citadel could be attacked. 
On the morning of the 24th January Morne Tortenson 
was carried by assault, the Grenadiers of all the regi- 
ments advancing under cover of the batteries, supported 
by the battalion troops, while 1,000 English sailors 
in flat-bottomed boats rowed close inshore and formed 
a reserve. The following day the batteries opened 
against Port Royal. On the 27th the French garrison 
of Morne Garnier made a sortie against the British 
lines, but was repulsed; the defence was turned into 
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-an attack and, just as night fell, the British flag was 
hoisted on the fort, which had been carried by assault 
in the gathering twilight. The citadel of Port Royal 
surrendered on the 4th February. 

The British losses had been :—* 
Killed— 7 Officers 
89 Sergeants and rank and file 


96 
Wounded—- 389 of all ranks 

The rich city of St. Pierre, the capital of the island, 
‘was next proceeded against, but while preparations 
were being made for its attack, the whole island 
submitted to the British Crown. 

Major-General Monckton’s despatch states :— 

I cannot find words to render that ample justice which 
is due to the valour of His Majesty’s troops which I have 
had the honour to command. The difficulties they had to 
encounter in the attack of an enemy possessed of every 
advantage of art and nature were great ; and their perse- 
verance in surmounting these obstacles furnishes a noble 
example of British spirit. 

The capture of Martinique was quickly followed by 
that of the dependent islands of Grenada, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent—successes which cast additional honour 
over the expedition of which the 22nd formed part. 

The British forces in the West Indies were next 
directed against the Spanish. During the war with 
France the Spanish flag had not always been respected 
by the British cruisers. In such cases there was some- 
times slow redress in London ; always great exaggera- 
tion in Madrid. From South America came complaints 
of illicit traffic with the Spanish colonies ; from North 
America disputes with regard to the fishing rights in 
Newfoundland waters. Finally, a ‘‘ Family Compact,” 


* The losses of the 22nd I cannot discover. : 


ee ce 
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‘signed by France and Spain,*.led to the recall of the 
British Ambassador at Madrid, and war was declared 
against Spain on the 4th January, 1762. — 

_ .An expedition was accordingly fitted out under Lord 
Albemarle and Admiral Sir George Pocock and sailed 
from Portsmouth on the 5th March for the reduction 
of the wealthy and important city of the Havannah, 
in the Island of Cuba. It was joined on its way by 
4,000 men from New York, and by a portion of the 
Squadron that had conquered Martinique, having on 
board a brigade under Brigadier-General Lord Rollo 
(lately promoted from the command of the 22nd). 
.This brigade consisted of the 22nd (602 rank and file 
under Major Loftus), the 40th, 72nd and five companies 
of the goth, the whole fleet now numbering 19 ships 
of the line, 18 smaller ships of war and 150 transports, 
having on board 10,000 men. 

Proceeding through the Straits of Bahama, the 
armament arrived within six leagues of the Havannah 
on the 6th June, and on the following day a landing 
was effected without opposition. But on approaching 
the city, the army found themselves beset by the most 
formidable obstacles. Foremost among these was 
the climate ; the expedition had been delayed till the 
summer, a season at all times dangerous to Europeans, — 
but rendered deadly to the British troops when com- 
bined with the exposure inseparable from active service. 

The city itself, though like most of the other sea- 
ports of Cuba, destitute of natural strength, had been 
fortified at immense expense and with the greatest 


* The Family Compact stipulated :— 
i, Any Power which might become the enemy of France 
or Spain was to be regarded as the enemy of both. 
ii. The two kings agreed to guarantee the respective 
dominions in all parts of the world, which they might 
possess at the conclusion of peace, 
iii. The subjects of the countries to enjoy mutual commercial 
privileges. 
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skill and care, for it was the great mart and centre 
of the Spanish-American trade. In the harbour 
lay 12 ships of the line, and the garrison, including 
the militia, was as strong as the besiegers. In addition 
to the strong works, flanked by bastions, which de- 
fended the main body of the place, the narrow entrance 
to the harbour was further secured by two forts, both 
considered impregnable—the forts of Puntal and Moro. 

Against the Moro the British attack was first 
directed, the Grenadiers and Light Infantry investing 
it on the roth. In the afternoon of the following 
day a small redoubt, which impeded the operations, 
was carried by assault. On the 12th the construction 
of the batteries was commenced. The difficulties to 
be overcome were immense. The soil was so thin 
and the rock beneath so hard, that they advanced 
but slowly. Timber and fascines had to be used 
almost exclusively in building the works. There was 
no water and there were no roads—paths had every- 
where to be cut through the thick tropical woods 
and vegetation. Sickness broke out among the troops, 
the 22nd and the other Martinique regiments suffering 
the most heavily. So severely were they attacked 
that at one time 5,000 soldiers and 3,000 sailors were 
out of the ranks from sickness alone. 

But both services worked cheerfully together, and 
the batteries were nearly completed on the 3rd July, 
when the principal British work caught fire and, 
being built of wood, was soon burnt to the ground. 
Six hundred men were employed at it again, and 
three days’ hard work saw it finished once more. 
The guns had to be dragged into position by hand 
across a long piece of rugged shore. It was terrible 
work, and many of the men, weakened by fever and 
exposure, dropped dead from heat, thirst and fatigue. 
But the guns were got up and commenced to batter 
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the Moro. The Spanish garrison made several vigorous 
sorties, but were steadily repulsed. Little progress 
was made for several days, but on the 18th, the weary 
British soldiers were cheered by the arrival of rein- 
forcements from New York. On the 30th the mines 
were sprung and a small breach made, which was, 
however, declared practicable. The troops at once 
were marched to the assault. The enemy did not 
display the same courage they had shown in the 
sorties, but on the British charging with the bayonet, 
many threw down their arms and begged for quarter, 
others rushed into the water and were drowned ; 

. their officers fought nobly, but the two commanders, 
Don Luis de Valases and the Marquis de Gonzales, were 
killed, and the besiegers stood victorious on the top of 
the castle wall after a siege that had lasted for 44 days. 
The Spanish lost 400 men killed in the assault. 

Batteries were at once erected against the Havannah 
itself, and commenced firing on the t1th August. In 
six hours nearly all the enemy’s guns were silenced 
_and flags of truce appeared from every quarter of the 
town. A capitulation ensued on the 13th, by which 
not only the Havannah, but the district 180 miles to 
the west and all the ships in the harbour were yielded 
to the British. 

The capitulation came in good time, for the British 
loss had already reached 1,100 men killed or dead in 
hospital and, at the time of the surrender, only 

2,500 men remained fit for duty. Immense quantities 
of treasures and merchandise to the value of £3,000,000 
fell into our hands, and its distribution as prize money 
caused great discontent in the army. For whereas 
every sailor got only £3 14s. gd. anda private {4 Is. 84., 
the Admiral and Lord Albemarle each secured the 
enormous sums of £122,697. 

While the regiment was before Havannah, Major- 
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General Whitmore, who was drowned at sea, had 
been succeeded in the colonelcy of the 22nd by Major- 
General Thomas Gage, from the 80th Regiment, a 
provincial corps which was raised in 1758 and dis- 
banded after the peace in 1763. 

Peace was declared with France and Spain at 
Fontainebleau in 1763, and the Havannah was restored 
to Spain in exchange for the Province of Florida, on 
the Continent of America; the 22nd proceeded to 
West Florida and remained there for two years. 
Florida at that time was a desolate wilderness ; in the 
whole country there were not more than five settle- 
ments, three of which only were of any importance. 
Almost all the inhabitants had fled when the country 
was given to England by the peace. But its great 
importance to Great Britain arose from its proximity 
to Mexico, whence boundless wealth was to be gleaned, 
and from the fact of its separating the Spanish settle- 
ments in North America ; its possession thus preventing 
_the spread of the power of Spain. After the occupation 
by English troops, the colonists increased very rapidly. 

But it was at best but a dreary quarter, and very 
welcome to the 22nd was the order for relief which 
came in 1765, when the regiment returned home after 
nine years’ almost continuous fighting. 

From 1766 to 1769 the regiment was employed in 
garrison duties at various stations in England; 
1770-71-72 were passed in Scotland—the only occasion 
on which the 22nd has ever crossed the border. In 
1773 the regiment proceeded once more to Ireland. 
While stationed in Ireland, the misunderstanding 
between the Government and the English colonists 
in North America culminated in hostilities. The 22nd 
accordingly embarked for North America early in 1775 
and joined the troops at Boston under General Gage, 
the Colonel of the regiment. 


CHAPTER VI 
1775-1783 


THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE—THE REGIMENT 
STYLED ‘‘ THE CHESHIRE ’’ REGIMENT 


For some years a feeling of discontent had been growing 
in the North-American colonies. The relations between 
the Mother Country and the Colonists had never been 
accurately defined, and from time to time disagree- 
ments had arisen. The colonists complained of neglect, 
of bad governors, of unfair and oppressive laws and 
of the heavy navigation laws which crippled their 
commerce by forcing them to trade only with Great 
Britain. But the immediate cause of the war which 
was to follow was taxation. Ever since the accession 
of George III (1760), the right of the home Govern- 
ment to levy taxes in the colonies had been a fruitful 
source of dispute, and as the colonies grew in impor- 
tance and wealth, after the peace of Fontainebleau 
(1763), which ended the French war, their tone became 
more and more independent and their resistance to 
taxation more determined. The Ministry were resolved . 
that America should be used for the purpose of raising 
a revenue to lessen the heavy taxes levied in England. 
to pay for the late war. | 
In 1765 the Stamp Act was passed by Parliament 
requiring law papers in America to bear stamps, much 
as they do now in this country. Although the Act 
was repealed the following year, it gave rise to fresh 
77 
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discontent and to the declaration by the colonies that 
taxation without their consent was illegal. In 1767 a 
Revenue Act was passed imposing duties in America 
on tea and other articles. The colonists remained 
firm in resisting all such taxation, and in 1770 all the 
duties were done away with, with the exception only of 
that on tea. But the principle remained the same— 
the Americans denied the right of the Mother Country 
to levy any tax on them at all, as long as they were not 
represented in Parliament. Matters remained in this 
position till the crisis was brought about by two Bills— 
the Boston Port Bill and the Massachusetts Bill. In 
accordance with the Revenue Act, tea from the East 
Indies was forced on the colonies. Some of the tea 
ships were boarded in Boston Harbour and the cargoes 
thrown into the sea. The Boston Port Bill, to punish 
the town, closed the port, and removed all the trade 
and shipping to Salem. The Massachusetts Bill cur- 
tailed many of the privileges granted to that colony 
by the old Charter. Four regiments were sent to Boston 
which General Gage, the Governor, and Colonel of the 
22nd, considered sufficient to prevent or quell any 
disturbance. In September, 1774, a congress of 55 dele- 
gates from all the 13 colonies (with the exception of 
Georgia) met at Philadelphia and drew up a Declaration 
of Rights. They claimed for themselves all the privi- 
leges of English citizens, called for a repeal of the 
Massachusetts Bill and of those Acts which deprived 
them of their rights. Further, they drew up petitions 
to the King and addresses to the people of Great 
Britain and Canada. But the King was determined 
to punish them for what was considered their rebellious 
spirit, and war became inevitable. 

The first fighting took place at Lexington in April, 
1775. The colonists had collected a store of arms and 
ammunition at Concord, some 18 miles from Boston. 
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General Gage sent a force of 800 men to take or destroy 
these stores. The colonists gathered to resist them at 
Lexington, and the party returned having lost 65 men 
killed, 180 wounded and 28 missing, and having 
destroyed only 60 barrels of gunpowder and spiked 
three guns. 

This first affair stirred up the whole country and 
Boston was soon surrounded by 20,000 colonists, who 
threatened to starve out the garrison. On the 25th May 
the British fleet stood into Boston, having on board 
2,000 men from home under Generals Clinton, Hall, 
and Burgoyne, and including the 22nd Regiment from 
Ireland. They found the Boston garrison, consisting 
_ of six regiments and some artillery, encamped on 
Boston Common, having fortified the neck of land 
joining the town and common to the mainland. More 
reinforcements arrived in the beginning of June. On 
the 12th, General Gage proclaimed martial law, offering 
a free pardon to all who would come in and lay down 
their arms. This had no result ; it was only met by an 
increase of energy on the part of the Americans, who 
on the r5th, proceeded to elect a Commander-in-Chief. 
The choice of Congress fell on Major George Washington, 
one of the representatives of Virginia, and already 
known as the hero of the first fighting against the 
French in that colony 20 years before.* Although at 
first strongly opposed to extreme measures, he saw 
that war was inevitable and at once assumed command 
of the American forces blockading Boston. 

General Gage was at the head of 10,000 men, 
courageous and well-disciplined troops. But the 
Ministry at home had not the strength to select com- 
manders irrespective of seniority. Lord Clive, the 
conqueror of India, had just blown out his brains ; 
there was no Chatham in the Cabinet to select a Wolfe, 

* cf. ante (page 38). 
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and throughout all the early portion of the war the 
British Generals, though men of courage and skill, 
were yet only second-rate commanders and did not 
possess the genius necessary to ensure success. 

The Americans resolved to occupy Charlestown, 


a suburb of Boston, and like it, standing at the 


extremity of a neck of land jutting out into the sea. 
It lies opposite Boston and is separated from it only 
by the mouth of the Charles River, about the width of 
the Thames at London Bridge. Within the peninsula 
of Charlestown the ground rises in two ridges; the 


nearer to Boston called Breeds Hill, the further: 


Bunkers Hill. Important as these hills were to General 
(Gage from their command over Boston, he had never- 
theless failed to occupy them and in the evening of 
the 16th June, 1,000 men of the American militia, 
under Colonel Prescott, were sent along Charlestown 
neck, with orders to entrench themselves on Bunkers 
Hill. In the dark, and owing to a mistake as to their 
orders, they took up a position on Breeds Hill and 
erected a square redoubt unperceived by the ships in 
the Bay.. In the morning they were discovered, and a 


heavy fire opened from the ships and Copps Hill battery ~ 


in Boston, in spite of which they completed their work. 
The position commanded the town and General Gage 
saw the imperative necessity of driving them out. 


About midday General Howe’s division crossed the- 


river in boats, but seeing the strength of the American 


position and that they showed no intention of with-’ 


drawing, he sent back for reinforcements, which raised 
his force to over 2,000 men,-including the 22nd Regi- 
ment. The Americans, reinforced on their side, were 
now, according to General Gage’s despatches, 7,000 


strong, though they themselves limit their numbers to 


4,000 men.* 
* Marshall—‘‘ Life of Washington.”’ 
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Instead of landing at the isthmus of Charlestown, 
from whence the Americans could have been taken in 
rear, the Bnitish troops were led straight up the 
steepest part of the hill against the front of the position, 
where the entrenchments were strongest, their advance 
thus masking the fire of the covering batteries in Boston. 
The men, owing to a stupid order, were carrying three 
days’ rations and their packs on their backs. Under this 
heavy load, and beneath the blazing sun of a mid- 
summer day, they had to struggle up a rugged hill 
covered with long grass reaching to their knees, and 
intersected by fences and enclosures. General Howe’s 
men were on the right, Brigadier-General Pigott on the 
left. The left in advancing, was galled by the fire of 
riflemen concealed in Charlestown, and by Howe’s 
orders, the town was fired. 

General Burgoyne, who watched the battle from a 
battery in Boston, thus describes the scene in a letter 
home :-— 


And now ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that 
can be conceived. If we look to the height, Howe’s corps, 
ascending the hill in the face of entrenchments, and in a 
very disadvantageous ground, was much engaged ; to the 
left, the enemy pouring in fresh troops by thousands over 
the land ; and in the arm of the sea our ships and floating 
batteries cannonading them ; straight before us a large and 
noble town in one great blaze, and the church steeples 
being timber, were great pyramids of fire above the rest ; 
behind us the church steeples and heights of our own camp 
covered with spectators of the rest of the army which was 
engaged, the hills round the country also covered with 
spectators ; the enemy all in anxious suspense, the roar of 
the cannon, mortars and musketry, the crash of churches, 
ships upon the stocks, and whole streets falling together to 

the ear; the storm of redoubts with the objects above 

described to fill the eye; and the reflection that perhaps a 

defeat was a final loss to the British Empire in America, to 
G 
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fill the mind, made the whole a picture and a complication 
of horror and importance beyond anything that ever came 
to my lot to witness. 

The Americans on the top of the hill waited coolly 
for the British and reserved their fire till our men were 
within 80 to 100 yards, when they poured it in with 
deadly effect. The 22nd Regiment pressed up nearer 
than the others, and many of the Americans shouted 
out to Colonel Abercrombie, who was leading them, 
‘‘ Colonel Abercrombie, are the Yankees cowards ? ’’* 
And most clearly they were not. Exposed to a heavy 
fire at-close quarters from an entrenched enemy, the 
British troops wavered and fell back in disorder on the 
landing-stage. Here they were quickly rallied by their 
officers and once more led to the charge. But this 
time they were without support from the artillery. 
The shells sent to the batteries from Boston were too 
large for the guns and for the rest of the day they re- 
mained out of action. Once more the Americans re- 
served their fire, pouring in deadly volleys at close 
quarters ; again the British fell back down the hill in 
confusion. The situation was critical. General Clinton, 
without waiting for orders, crossed from Boston, 
bringing two battalions and, cheered by these rein- 
forcements, the men were formed again and for the 
third time led up the slope. Weary as they were, 
the regiments rushed up the hill, over 100 feet high, with 
irresistible impetuosity and drove out the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet. By this time the American supply 
of powder had begun to fail, but they still fought on 
with clubbed muskets, until at last dislodged and put 
to flight. Only a show of pursuit was made by the ex- 
hausted British troops, but the enemy suffered severely 
in passing Charlestown isthmus from the cross-fire of 
two floating batteries and the ‘‘ Glasgow ” ship of war. 


* Lord Mahon. 
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The British losses were heavy :—-* 


Killed— 226 of all ranks, a very large proportion 
being officers 


Wounded—828 of all ranks 


1,054 

The 22nd had lost their Colonel, Abercrombie, who 
fell at the head of the regiment, encouraging the men 
to struggle up the hill ; Major Campbell succeeded him 
in command. 

The Americans gave their losses as 450 all told. 

The British troops occupied Charlestown neck, but 
the blockade of Boston continued and Washington, 
arriving a fortnight later, threw up fresh works to 
hem in the garrison. 

In July the American Congress sent a second petition 
(known as the Olive Branch) to the King, praying for 
a redress of their wrongs and that the dispute might be 
settled. Georgia, too, threw in its lot with the rebels, 
who now styled themselves the ‘‘ Thirteen United 
Colonies.”’ | 

Washington and Lee were hard at work disciplining 
and training their men and fortifying the works, which 
were now so close round Boston that the sentries could 
almost speak. The British, on the other hand, re- 
mained idle in their lines, with the exception of small 
raids and skirmishes. The Americans were almost 
without ammunition, only nine rounds a man being 
left in their camp, and Washington himself feared 
that they would not stand against the King’s troops 
in. another engagement. General Gage knew their 
condition, though probably not the whole truth ; 
but both his first move to Lexington in April and the 


* The 22nd losses I have been unable to discover. 
G2 
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fight at Bunkers Hill had been badly received by the 
Home Government and he was perhaps waiting the 
result of the Petition to the King. His inaction was as 
displeasing to the Ministry as his former energy, and 
in October he was recalled and succeeded by General 
Sir William Howe. 

The King refused to answer the second petition ; all 
hope of reconciliation was now at an end, and the 
Americans were determined to fight to the last. 

Throughout the winter months the blockade of 
Boston continued. Washington wished to attack in 
boats, but was checked by the unanimous opinion of his 
officers. He had great difficulties to cope with. His 
men were without powder; they were constantly 
changing (during the earlier part of the war they were 
enlisted for three months only) ; in many instances 
they selected their own officers and this, combined with 
the independent spirit of the colonists, rendered 
enforcement of discipline a task of extreme difficulty.* 

The British troops at Bunkers Hill underwent great 
hardships. The men were obliged to lie in tents all 
through the winter under the driving snow, and ex- 
posed to the utmost severity of the season. The 
strength and proximity of the enemy made the duties 
very heavy to officers and men. Small-pox broke out 
among the garrison and so badly was the commis- 
sariat arranged that, in spite of the command of the 
sea (which rendered easy the obtaining of supplies), 
the troops were on short rations both of food and fuel. 
Even the sick and wounded had no fresh meat or vege- 
tables ; in some cases houses had to be pulled down for 
fuel. The officers thought they were forgotten by 
England and strove to forget in their turn, » Biving 
numerous balls and theatricals. 


* Compare this with the Federal troops at the commencement 
of the American Civil War, 1861-65. 
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General Howe considered that the works round 
Boston and the thorough disaffection in the province 
made it a very unfavourable point from whence to issue 
in the following spring to commence the campaign 
‘ against the Americans. He therefore determined to 
embark the garrison and sail to New York, where 
ships were plentiful and the King’s friends numerous. 
. He was hastened in his resolve by the activity of 
' Washington, who early in March, as soon as the weather 
became warmer, made up his mind to attack, and threw 
up works on Dorchester Heights, on the opposite side 
- of Boston to Charlestown, and commanding the British 

lines on Boston neck. This made it necessary for 
Howe either to dislodge the Americans or to at once 
evacuate his position. Thinking it beneath the dignity 
of an English general to retire without striking a blow, 
he determined on an immediate attack. Several regi- 
ments were already embarked and had started down the 
“river, and a general action seemed imminent, when a 
tremendous storm got up, scattered the: boats, and 
rendered the attack impossible. By the time it could 
be renewed, the works on Dorchester Heights had be- 
come so strong that Howe—remembering the battle of 
Bunkers Hill—feared they could no longer be attacked 
with success. He accordingly proposed to evacuate in 
all haste. But many of the transports were found to be 
without provisions or forage and the General had to 
struggle against the shameful negligence of the Civil 
Branch. An officer in garrison, writing home, says :— 

Never were troops in so disgraceful a situation, and that 
not in the least our own fault, or owing to any want of 
skill or discretion in our commanders, but entirely owing 
to Great Britain being asleep. 

Finally, on the 17th March, the last troops were 
embarked, and on the same afternoon the Americans 
entered Boston. The British fleet stood away for 
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Halifax, Nova Scotia, where the regiments, including 
the 22nd, were encamped. 

Washington, with the greater part of the American 
army, marched to New York, which was understood to 
be the next object of the British ge a who were 
expecting reinforcements from Germany. 

During the summer, General Carleton ree the 
Americans before Quebec and by the end of June had 
won back the whole of the province of Canada for the 
King. General Clinton also made an unsuccessful 
descent on Sullivan Island, at the mouth of the Charles 
River, which the Americans had fortified. But the 
22nd, with General Howe's troops, remained cooped up 
in their dismal Nova Scotia quarters. ‘A cursed, 
cold, wintry place, even yet,’’ writes an officer, ‘‘nothing 
to eat, less to drink ; bad times, my dear friend.” 

Finally, on June roth, General Howe, tired of waiting 
for reinforcements which never came, embarked his 
troops and sailed for New York. At the end of the 
month the army arrived off Sandy Hook, and on the 
8th July 9,000 men, including the 22nd Regiment, 
landed on Staten Island. 

The Hudson River divides New York on the west 
from the coast of New Jersey; a channel of the river 
further south (called the Narrows) separating Staten 
Island from Long Island. New York itself is divided 
from Long Island by East River, over which a ferry 
connects it with what was then the village of Brooklyn. 
There was only a small force of Americans on Staten 
Island, and these offered no resistance ; the inhabitants 
of the island and of New Jersey receiving the British 
troops with joy. 

On the 12th, Admiral Lord Howe, brother to the 
General, arrived from England, bringing a warrant 
authorizing him to make terms for peace. But just a 

* From Hanover, of which country George III was Elector. 
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week before, 4th July, the Thirteen States had signed 
their celebrated ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,” and 
the negotiations came to nothing ; the time for peace 
was past. 

At length the long-expected reinforcements arrived ; 
British, Hessians and Brunswickers, bringing the army 
in America up to a strength of some 30,000 men. The 
_ 22nd Regiment was brigaded with the 43rd, 54th and 
- 63rd, under Brigadier-General Francis Smith. Thus 
strengthened, General Howe determined to attack the 
American camp at Brooklyn as a first step to taking 
-New York. The camp was defended by 9,000 men 
under Generals Putnam, Stirling and Sullivan. 

On the 22nd August accordingly, a mixed division of 
- 8,000 English and German troops, including Brigadier- 
General Smith’s brigade, effected a landing on Long 
Island, in spite of reinforcements sent to the rebels 
from New York. For three days skirmishing went on 
- between the two armies, the Americans having ad- 
vanced to a low range of hills at Flat Bush, about 
24 miles in front of their entrenched camp at Brooklyn. 
Before daybreak on the 27th, the British army marched 
against the enemy’s position in pouring rain and drove 
them back to their lines in confusion. By midday the 
rout was complete, many hundreds of the enemy were 
killed or wounded and over 1,000 taken prisoners, 
including their Generals Stirling and Sullivan. 
Washington hurried over from New York, but was 
powerless to stop the retreat. The pursuit was: con 
tinued right up to the Brooklyn lines and in another 
moment the men would have carried these with the 
bayonet. 

Howe threw away this opportunity of utterly de- 
troying the American army. In his own words :— 

Such was the eagerness of my troops to attack the re- 
doubt that it required repeated orders to prevail upon them 
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to desist from the attempt ; had they been permitted to 
go on, it is my opinion they would have carried the redoubt 
. « . but I would not risk the loss. 
So the victorious troops were stayed, having lost— 
Killed— — 94 of all ranks i 2 
| Wounded—285 of all ranks 


379 


The flank companies s of the 22nd suffered severely ; : 
the battalion companies lost two men only. | 

General Howe waited two days before attacking 
Brooklyn, when he was stopped by a heavy fog, 
and in the night of the zgth-3o0th, Washington managed 
to draw off, unobserved by the British sentries, and 
retired on New York, leaving behind him his heavy 
guns, which stuck in the mud caused by the con- 
tinuous soaking rain. The Americans were compictely 
unnerved by the Battle of Long Island and negotiations 
were opened. But these proved unsuccessful, and 
Washington once more drew up his forces in lines along 
East River at a distance of about nine miles from New 
York. On the 14th September, the British advanced, 
when two American brigades retreated before 50 or 60 
men. The following day they evacuated New York, 
and the British army marched in and were caves 
with acclamation by the inhabitants. 

About a fortnight later a large part of New York was 
set on fire. This fire, and another which occurred two 
years later, destroyed the greater part of the town. 
The buildings and wharves were left as they stood, 
and the town was allowed to go to ruin during the 
British occupation, the population decreasing to an 
enormous extent. All the public buildings spared by 
the fires were used as barracks for the King’s troops 
who garrisoned New York until the close of the. war, 
six years later. 
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The two armies lay facing each other until the 
mniddle of October, when Howe embarked the greater 
part of his troops and landed on the continent of New 
York. But after a few unimportant skirmishes they 
were withdrawn again on the 5th November. 

Ten days later Fort Washington was carried by 
-assault, after five hours fighting, when 2,800 Americans 
were taken prisoners. The British loss was 1,000 killed 
and wounded. Lord Cornwallis landed on the Jersey 
shore with 6,000 men and reduced a great portion of 
New Jersey. General Carleton occupied Crown Point. 
The 22nd Regiment, with Clinton’s division—6,000 
strong—was detached against Rhode Island. 

At daybreak on the 6th December, General Clinton’s 
force landed and took peaceable possession of the 
island. There the regiment remained with the division, 
inactive for the next three years, enjoying better 
quarters than any other of the King’s troops in America, 
but taking little part in the actual fighting of the war. 

In July, 1777, the American Colonel Barton landed 
on the island at dead of night with 40 men and stole 
up to Major-General Prescott’s quarters about a mile 
from the sea. They seized him in bed and, without 
giving him time even to put on his clothes, carried 
him off to a boat and took him away prisoner. So 
quietly was this done that neither the General’s 
guard, posted 200 yards away (and it is to be hoped 
not furnished by the 22nd Regiment), nor the ships 
in the bay had the least idea of what had occurred. 

The summer of 1777 was marked by an attempt 
made by the British forces on the mainland to cut 
off the Northern States from the rest. In order to 
accomplish this, General Burgoyne was ordered to 
start from Canada, work down the valleys of the Lakes 
and the Hudson River, and unite with Clinton, from New 
York. He was at first successful, taking Ticonderoga 
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and defeating the Americans, but was himself de- 
feated at Bennington. Meanwhile, Clinton defeated 
Washington at Brandywine, occupied Philadelphia, 
and again defeated Washington at Germantown. 

Burgoyne, on his side, fought the doubtful battles of 
Stillwater, but had to retire on Saratoga, where he 
allowed himself to be completely surrounded. Finally, 
on the 16th October, he signed a convention, by which 
Saratoga was surrendered and the garrison of 5;79r 
men and 42 guns marched out with the honours of 
war on condition of not serving again during the 
war. This was a crushing blow for the King’s troops 
and raised the spirits of the rebels, sunk to a low ebb 
after the defeats inflicted on Washington by Clinton. 
It was, in fact, the turning-point of the war. 

England was now ready for peace. But the 
surrender of Saratoga had hastened negotiations, for 
some time in progress, between the Americans and the 
Court of Versailles. The country could not brook the 
interference of France in its quarrels with its own 
colonists—its honour was at stake; and the death of 
Lord Chatham (May, 1778), put an end to the last hopes 
of reconciliation. French troops began to arrive in 
America. 

In February, General Clinton succeeded General 
Howe as Commander-in-Chief in America. In May it 
was ascertained that Major-General Sullivan had taken 
command of the American troops at Providence, with 
the intention of making a descent on Rhode Island. 

On the night of the 24th May, therefore, the battalion 
companies of the 22nd Regiment, the flank companies 
of the 54th and a company of Hessians embarked under 
Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of the 22nd, to attack the 
enemy’s quarters. After landing at daybreak on the 
following day, about three miles from Warren, a de- 
tachment under Captain Seir of the 22nd destroyed 
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a battery at Papasquash Point, making a Captain and 
_ six American artillerymen prisoners. Another detach- 
ment destroyed a number of: boats, a galley of six 
12-pounders and the sloops. The party then marched to 
Warren, and destroyed a park of artillery, a quantity 
of stores and a privateer sloop. Then, marching back 
to Bristol, they destroyed a further quantity of stores. 
The Americans assembled in great numbers and fired 
on our men from a distance, but did little injury. 
Lieut. Hamilton of the 22nd and eight men were 
wounded, also four of the Hessian soldiers. 

On the 30th May another detachment, under Major 
Eyre of the 54th, made a successful incursion up a 
creek near Taunton River and inflicted severe loss on 
the Americans. 

The arrival of French reinforcements caused Clinton 
to evacuate Philadelphia and retire on New York, 
which now, with Rhode Island, became the head- 
quarters of the King’s troops. The French fleet at 
first sailed for New York, but D’Estaing, their com- 
mander, changed his plans and steered for Rhode 
Island. Here, aided by 10,000 Americans under 
Sullivan, he landed 4,000 men to attack the British 
division in the island. The English, to the number of 
5,000, retired within the lines of Newport, where 
they were besieged, the 22nd being employed in the 
defence. Admiral Lord Howe engaged D’Estaing, but 
the two fleets were separated by a violent storm and 
D’Estaing, drawing off, refused to continue the attack 
of Newport. Thus unsupported and finding the place 
defended with determination, the Americans raised 
the siege and retired. 

The 22nd, 43rd and the flank companies of the 
38th and 54th Regiments marched under Brigadier- 
General Smith to intercept the retreating enemy.. A 
stand. was made by the Americans and some sharp 
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-fighting occurred, in which the 22nd under Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell highly distinguished themselves. 
The Americans were driven from Quakers Hill, when 
they fell back to their works at the north end of.the 
island, from which they afterwards withdrew. 
Major-General Pigott stated in his despatches :— 
I am in justice obliged tu add Brigadier-General Smith’s 
report, who amidst the general tribute due to the good 
conduct of every individual under his command, has par- 
ticularly distinguished Lieut.-Colonel Campbell and the 
22nd Regiment, on whom, by their postion, the greatest 
weight of the action fell. 
The regiment lost— 
Killed—- 1 rank and file 
Wounded— 4 officers—Lieut. Cleghorn and Ensigns 
Bareland, Proctor and Adam 
2 Sergeants 
48 rank and file 
Missing— I man 


Total 66 of all ranks 


Soon after, General Clinton sent 3,500 men to make 
a descent on Georgia and work northward, The 
presence of the French fleet obliged him to detach 700 
men to Halifax, 300 to Bermuda and 5,000 to the West 
Indies, where they attacked and took St. Lucia. The 
army was so weakened by sending these detachments 
that no progress could be made with the war in 
America itself—in fact, the troops at New York were 
only strong enough to perform garrison duties. 

Want of union between the States, quarrels in 
Congress, difficulties in raising money, men and 
supplies, and jealousies in the army, all debarred 
Washington from active measures. In June, 1779, 
Spain joined France in war with England, and though 
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little or no fighting occurred on the continent of America, 
yet English, French and Spaniards were fighting in: 
all parts of the world, and chiefly at sea. 

In October General Clinton determined to evacuate 
Rhode Island, and on the 25th the 22nd Regiment 
embarked with the remainder of the division and sailed 
for New York, where it disembarked on the 28th. 
During the remainder of the American War, the 
regiment formed part of the garrison of New York 
and the posts in advance of the city. 

In the spring of 1780, General Clinton took Charles- 
town and then left Lord Cornwallis in command. 
General Gates, who was sent against him, failed, and 
the whole of the south seemed to be entirely won back 
by our troops. But Lord Cornwallis, leaving Lord 
Rawdon to control the south, attempted to march 
northwards to rejoin Clinton. In March, 1781, Corn- 
wallis routed the Americans at Guildford in North 
Carolina but, unable to obtain supplies, returned to 


the coast to Yorktown, in the Chesapeake Bay, where - 


he expected Clinton to join him by sea. Meanwhile 
Washington, having united with the French forces, 
determined in June to attack New York, where the 
garrison was weak. Preparations were made to receive 
him, but he changed his plans and marched to co- 
operate on the Chesapeake, in conjunction with the 
French fleet. General Clinton, fearing attack on New 
York, did not molest him on the march, and it was not 
till September that he discovered the change of plans. 
By this time Cornwallis was completely shut in York- 
town and was obliged to surrender on the 19th October, 
the very day on which Clinton with 7,000 men sailed 
from New York to his relief. Further south, too, the 
English were driven back till at the end of the year 
Charlestown and Savannah alone remained in our 
hands. 
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This was practically the end of the war, though 
fighting still went on on a small scale in some places, 
and the naval war with France and Spain was con- 
tinued with vigour. 

In the following year, General Thomas Gage, the 
Colonel of the 22nd, was transferred to the 17th Light 
Dragoons, and King George III conferred the colonelcy 
of the regiment on Major-General Charles O’Hara, 
from Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in the 2nd Foot 
Guards (Coldstream). Major-General O’Hara had 
commanded the Brigade of Foot Guards under Lord 
Cornwallis during the previous year and had been 
wounded at the Battle of Guildford. , 

While in garrison at New York, a letter dated 31st 
August, 1782, conveyed to the regiment His Majesty's 
pleasure that it should be designated the 22nd or the 
Cheshire Regiment, in order that a connection be- 
tween the corps and the county it was raised in should 
be cultivated, with a view to promoting the success 
of the recruiting service. 

On the 3rd September, 1783, peace was signed be- 
tween England, France, Spain and America, by which 
England acknowledged the independence of America, 
and the British troops were ordered to evacuate the 
country. On the 25th November—Evacuation Day, 
as it was called by the Americans—the 22nd Regiment 
and other corps, marched out of New York, and the 
American troops marched in. The regiments returned 
to England and the 22nd was stationed in the south. 


CHAPTER VII 
1783-1802 


THE ORDER OF MILITARY MERIT—TIHE CAPTURE OF 

MARTINIQUE—OF ST. LUCIA—OF GUADALOUPE—OF ST, 

DOMINGO—A “‘ BOY’? REGIMENT-—THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE—INDIA 


In 1785 the regiment was quartered at Windsor, and 
furnished the usual guard at the Castle, where the 
King was residing. Whilst there, an ‘‘ Order of Merit ” 
was instituted in the regiment, and the following is a 
copy of the original proceedings of a meeting of the 
officers held in Windsor Castle on the 11th January, 
1785 :— 
iad LIEUT.-COLONEL CROSBIE—President 


Members 
CapT. WM. RAYMUND Capt. CHAS. HANDFIELD 
Capt. Cuas. LADE Lieut. CHas. SHAWE (Adjt.) 


The establishment of an Order of Military Merit for the 
N.C. officers and soldiers of the regiment was thought 
would prove highly conducive to the promoting of good 
order and discipline in the corps, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Crosbie commanding the regiment, having been pleased to 
promise that he would at his own expense cause a hand- 
some die to be engraved for the medals. 

The following proposals were by him laid before the 
officers and agreed to :— 

1st.—That the field officers, captains and adjutant for 

the time being ahalt bg members of the Order. 
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2nd.—TIhe Order shall consist of three degrees, to be 
distinguished as follows :— 
1st Degree—A silver medal, gilt. 
2nd Degree.—A silver medal. 
3rd Degree.—A bronze medal. 
3rd. —The medal to be worn round the neck, pending 
by a garter blue ribbon, two inches broad. 
4th.—That every N.C.O. and soldier before he can become 
a candidate to be elected a member of the Order, 
must have served His Majesty seven years with an 
unblemished character. 
5th.—That every member, before he can be entitled to 
wear a silver medal, shall have served fourteen 
years. 
6th.—That a service of 21 years with an unblemished 
character shall entitle a member to a gilt medal. 
7th.—That a meeting of the Order shall be held twice 
every year, on their Majesties’ birthdays, viz., 
18th January and 14th June. 
8th.—That the Commanding Officer (present with the 
| regiment) shall appoint the time and place for the 
meeting and will preside as President. 
oth.—That every N.C.O. and soldier who shall become a 
candidate for the medal shall signify his pretensions 
to the President one month previous to the meeting 
of the Order and at the meeting his pretensions are 
to be taken into consideration by the President 
and members. 
1oth.—Officers not included in the first Article, wishing 
to become members will be entitled to wear the 
medal agreeable to their terms of service upon 
signifying their desire to the President. 


N.B.—13 N.C.O.’s and privates were admitted members 
at this meeting. 

On the Ist July the King was graciously pleased to 
accept from Lieut.-Colonel Crosbie a medal of the Ist 
Class of the Regimental Order of Merit. The Regiment 
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was then encamped in Windsor Forest and the evening’s 
orders of that date contained the following :— 


ORDERS. 
ORDER OF MILITARY MERIT PRESENTED TO HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty having this day been graciously pleased to 
accept from Lieut.-Colonel Crosbie a gold medal of the 
Order of Military Merit, designed for such soldiers of the 
22nd Regiment, whose conduct in the service entitles them 
to this distinguished badge. 

First INVESTMENT OF THE MEMBERS.—The Commanding 
Officer signifies to the regiment his intention of investing 
such N.C.Q.’s and soldiers with the medals as have been 
named members in Orders. 

CEREMONIES ON THE OCCASION.—July 3rd. The regi- 
ment being formed two deep, with opened ranks, the 
drummers and fifers two paces from the front rank, the 
music four and the officers six, the members of the Order, 
20 paces from the officers, facing the regiment, drawn up in 
one rank according to seniority from right to left with a 
small interval between the members of each Degree. The 
battalion being ordered to shoulder, the members will plant 
their arms, and the rules of the Order read to them by the 
Adjutant. The battalion to present their arms by word of 
command, the members to take off their hats. The Com- 
manding Officer will then invest each member with the 
medals, the drummers beating a point of war during the 
whole time, and the music playing “ God Save the King.” 
As soon as the members are all invested with their medals, 
the drums and music to cease and the battalion to shoulder 
by word of command, the members at the same time 
putting on their hats. The Adjutant of the regiment will 
then read the Orders of the day at the head of the regi- 
ment, exhorting the men, by a steady attention to their 
duty to render themselves deserving so honourable a 
testimony of their good conduct. 


In 1786 officers of foot regiments were ordered to 
wear swords only, laying aside the espontoon (a light, 
H 
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short pike) which they had previously carried. Ser- 
geants, however, still continued to carry halberds. 

In 1787 the regiment proceeded to Guernsey and 
gersey, where the establishment was augmented, and 
orders were received to be in readiness for foreign 
service, in consequence of some revolutionary . pro- 
ceedings in Holland. In October the regiment em- 
barked for Portsmouth, where the establishment was 
soon afterwards reduced. Before leaving Guernsey 
it received the thanks of the Lieut.-Governor for its 
excellent conduct while quartered in the Channel 
Islands. On leaving Portsmouth in 1788 for Chatham, 
the regiment received a very flattering mark of the 
high estimation in which its excellent conduct was 
held by the inhabitants. - | 

The regiment left Chatham and Dover in the spring 
of 1790 and proceeded to Ireland, landing at Cork on 
the 5th April. 

Major-General Charles O'Hara was transferred to 
the 74th Highlanders in April, 1791, and was succeeded 
in the colonelcy of the 22nd by Major-General Dundas, 
Adjutant-General of the army in Ireland. 

In 1792 the uniform of the regiment was altered 
and the establishment augmented. The men now wore 
a complete red uniform—jackets, waistcoats, panta- 
loons and foraging caps being all of the same colour. 
From this sprang the name of “‘ The Red Knights,” 
given to the regiment by the people and garrison of 
Portsmouth five years later. The men wore their 
hair “‘tied’’—that is cut quite short, except a tuft on the 
crown, and dressed in the following manner.* A large 
piece of candle grease was applied to the side of the 
head, then to the long hind hair, then the same operation 
with soap. A large pad or bag filled with sand was 
then poked into the back of the head, round which 


* Memoirs of John Shipp. 
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the hair was gathered tight, and the whole tied with a 
leathern thong. When the hair was dressed for parade, 
the men could not shut their eyes or eat their dinners 
until accustomed to it by long usage. The band and 
fifers wore white coats. Shipp says that as fife-major, 
answering to our present drums-corporal, he wore a 
white, silver-laced jacket with two small silver. 
epaulettes, a long sash which almost touched the ground 
and two stripes. 

The Revolution had broken out in France (1789) 
and the King—Louis XVI—had become powerless in 
the hands of the Republicans. In 1792 Austria and 
Prussia determined to invade France, put down the 
Republicans and restore Louis to power. This foreign 
interference led to fresh excesses in France; the 
King and Queen Marie Antoinette were imprisoned 
and the extreme Republicans who came into power 
voted for the abolition of the monarchy. The Allies 
were driven back and the French armies in their turn 
advanced against the Austrian and Prussian dominions. 
Proud of their successes, the Republican Government 
published the ‘‘ Decree of November roth” (1792), 
in which they promised help to all nations that desired 
to rid themselves of their sovereigns. This was prac- 
tically a declaration of war against monarchy, and the 
execution of Louis XVI (January, 1793) finally led to war 
between Great Britain and France. 

In September the Grenadiers and Light Companies 
of the 22nd Regiment embarked for the West Indies, 
for the purpose of taking part in the capture of the 
French West Indian Islands. The battalion companies 
fo'lowed in December. The two flank companies 
joined the expedition under Sir Charles (afterwards 
Earl) Grey against Martinique, in the capture of which 
the regiment had previously shared in 1762. The force 
effected a landing on the island at three different 


H2 
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points in February. Batteries were at once erected 
against the town of Fort Royal and Fort Bourbon, 
On the 20th March Fort Royal was taken by assault, | 
and three days later Fort Bourbon, the last fort in the 
island, surrendered, when goo men were taken prisoners 
and five stand of colours captured by the British 
troops. The whole island submitted, and Sir Charles 
Grey, in his despatches, praised the valour of the 
troops he had commanded. 

On the rst April the expediticn sailed from Mar- 
tinique for St. Lucia, which was the next object of 
attack. The Grenadier Company of the 22nd joined 
the Grenadier Brigade under His Royal Highness 
Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent, the Light 
Company the Light Infantry Brigade under Major- 
General Dundas. The troops carried the outposts 
by assault and the whole island surrendered. 

After the conquest of St. Lucia, the expedition made 
a descent on Guadaloupe. Upon the 12th Fort Fleur 
Depee was taken by assault ; on the 14th a post at 
Palmista was carried, and on the 2oth General Collot 
the French commander, surrendered the whole island 
and its dependencies. 

The fighting in Martinique, St. Lucia and Guadaloupe 
was nearly all at the point of the bayonet, the favourite 
weapon of Sir Charles Grey, and in the use of which 
British soldiers have always excelled, and the whole 
operations form an excellent example of the power of 
a small, highly-trained army, acting in complete 
harmony with the fleet.* 


* Forces in the West Indies, 1794-1795 :— 

3. Sir Charles Grey’s force for the reduction of Martinique :— 
Ist Brigade (Sir C. Gordon)—15th, 39th, 43rd Regiments. 
2nd Brigade (Thomas Dundas)—56th, 63rd, 64th Regiments. 
3rd Brigade (John Whyte)—6th, 58th, 7oth "cgi 

Grenadier Battalions (Colonel Campbell)— 7 
Ist Battalion—Grenadier Companies of 6th, 8th, 12th, 
17th, 22nd, 23rd, 31st, 41st, 56th. 
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_ Meanwhile the battalion companies of the 22nd 
(with those of the 23rd, 35th and 41st) had arrived in 
Martinique from Ireland. The 35th were retained there, 
‘but the 22nd, 23rd and 4st, 1,600 strong, were sent 
straight on under Major-General Whyte to Jamaica, 
and thence to St. Domingo, sailing into Mole St. 
Nicholas harbour on the 19th May, to find themselves 
urgently required for immediate service. 

By St. Domingo must be understood that portion 
of the island now known as Haiti, which then belonged 
to the French, about one-third of the whole island 
at the western end. It had a population of about 
30,000 white colonists, 25,000 mulattos or coloured 
people, and some 500,000 negroes. In 1792-3, a 
great insurrection of negroes had been kindled in the 
island by the French revolutionists, who had flooded 
the island with pamphlets proclaiming the equality 
of blacks and whites. Many of the French planters, 
fleeing from the wholesale massacres of the white 
colonists, had taken refuge in Jamaica, appealing for 
British protection, and some of these, in no way 
authorized by France, had presented a document to 
the Governor ‘of Jamaica capitulating French St. 
Domingo to Great Britain. This was accepted by 
the Governor, with the result that England was 


2nd Battalion—Grenadier Companies of 9th, 33rd, 34th, 
38th, goth, 44th, 55th, 66th. 
3rd Battalion—Grenadier Companies of 15th, 21st, 39th, 
43rd, 56th, 6oth, 64th, 7oth. 
Light Infantry (Colonel Myers)— 
Ist Battalion—Light Companies of 6th, 8th, 12th, 17th, 
22nd, 23rd, 31st, 68th. 
2nd Battalion—Light Companies of 15th, 31st, 34th, 
35th, 38th, goth, 41st, 44th, 55th. 
3rd _ Battalion—Light Companies of 21st, 39th, 43rd, 
56th, 58th, 6oth, 64th, 65th. 
-’ di. For St. Lucia, the 15th, 39th, 56th, 58th and 7oth were left 
at Martinique; other regiments as above. 
iii, For Guadaloupe, the 6th and oth were left at St. Lucia; 
the remainder sailed as above. 
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committed to the protection of St. Domingo, anda weak 
garrison was despatched there from Jamaica. The 
island was in a state of anarchy, the only constituted 
authority being in the hands of two French com- 
missioners from the Revolutionary Government. These 
had proclaimed freedom to slaves joining the French 
forces and, though few had actually joined, many had 
taken advantage of the proclamation to retire to the 
mountains, where they were prepared to wage war on 
their own account against any constituted white 
authority. 

When the 22nd arrived, the British troops* garri- 
soning Mole St. Nicholas were hard pressed and the 
reinforcements were landed at once to construct a new 
line of defence. Two hundred men of the 22nd under 
Lieut.-Colonel Lysaght were left to strengthen the 
garrison and the remainder sailed the same evening 
for Port au Prince, the capital of the French possessions . 
in the island. A landing was effected on the 31st May 
and some severe fighting occurred in which the 22nd 
distinguished itself. Fort Bizothon, some three miles 
on the west of Port au Prince was captured by the 
advanced guard of the 41st, and on the 4th June the 
capital surrendered. In the fighting round Port au 
Prince, the 22nd lost Captain Wallace killed and 
several private soldiers killed and wounded. 

Four days later the flank companies of the 22nd, 
23rd and 4ist sailed in to Port au Prince to rejoin 
their battalions. They had left Guadaloupe 420 strong, 
but yellow fever had broken out ; 27 had been thrown 
overboard between Guadaloupe and Jamaica, over 
roo had been landed at Jamaica to die, and they 
reached St. Domingo with only 250 men fit for duty. 
Then yellow jack ran riot among the British troops. 


* The regiments employed in St. Domingo in 1794-5 were the 
1st Royals (Royal Scots), 13th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 41st and 49th. 
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On the 29th June the seven battalions in the island 
numbered rather more than 1,700 sick and 2,000 fit ; 
by the 17th July, 34 out of 60 officers recently landed 
were dead, and by the end of August, 729 men had 
also perished. All military operations came to a 
standstill and efforts were made to raise local levies 
under French officers formed from the colonists and 
emigrés. Disputes arose between General Whyte and 
the British Governor of St. Domimgo, ending in the 
General returning to England. In the autumn the 
men died like sheep and by the end of September 
the British force had practically ceased to exist. Its 
weakness was a standing invitation to attack by any 
discontented faction in the island; news of French 
successes in Europe reached St. Domingo, and a re- 
volt broke out among the mulattos. One of them, 
Rigaud by name, mastered the district west of Port 
au Prince, and massacred every French planter he 
could find. Then, at the head of a rabble of 2,000 men, 
he advanced against the British garrison of Fort 
Bizothon. This was held by about 120 men, all that 
was left of the flank and battalion companies of the 
22nd Regiment and apparently of two other battalions. 
Rigaud assembled his men under the works of the fort 
on the night of the 4th December and attacked just 
before dawn in three columns. The garrison was on 
the alert, and sharp fighting ensued. All the three 
British officers in the fort were severely wounded early 
in the action, Lieut. Hamilton of the 22nd; Captain 
Grant of the 13th ; and Lieut. Clunes of the rst Royals 
(Royal Scots), but they remained at their posts and, 
after an hour’s fighting, the enemy drew off. The 
garrison lost 22 officers, N.C.O.’s and men killed and 
wounded. The enemy removed most of their dead 
for a little distance, but 250 bodies were found, to 
testify to the severe nature of the fighting. 
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Rigaud drew off and attacked and seized the post of 
Tiburon, farther west, and held by a garrison of some 
§00, mostly blacks. A small remnant of the garrison, 
under Lieut. Bradford of the 23rd, escaped, but some 
300 were killed and wounded, and the latter were 
mostly massacred by Rigaud’s men. 

During this time small detachments of the 22nd 
held the posts at Jeremie and Irois, at the extreme 
south-western edge of the island. 

The year 1795 opened gloomily for the troops in 
St. Domingo. On the 1st January the seven battalions 
in the island, reinforced by a few drafts and some officers 
from England, numbered just under 1,100 fit for duty, 
and over 700 sick, and in the fleet things were as bad 
.as on shore. Early in the year the remnant of the 
22nd Regiment was relieved from duty in the island 
and returned home to Colchester to recruit. But it 
had suffered so severely in its two years abroad that 
““ scarce a man returned.” 

The cost of life of the West Indies Expedition had 
been appalling. There are (and were at that time) 
abundant records of attacks on the West Indian 
Islands, showing at the best of times that each bat- 
talion of infantry there required to be renewed in its 
entirety every two years, and at the worst might be 
completely extinguished by a single hot season. Of 
the officers of the force which sailed to Martinique 
with Sir Charles Grey in 1794, 27 were killed or died 
of wounds and 170 died of yellow fever and other 
diseases due to climate. Even the few who remained 
had mostly gone home as invalids. In 1795 the British 
troops in the whole of the Windward Islands, repre- 
senting 14 battalions and 28 companies of infantry, 
five or six artillery companies and half a squadron 
of Light Dragoons, numbered in all just 2,000 rank and 
file fit for duty, and over 1,200 sick. It is to be gathered, 
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therefore, that of Grey’s original 7,000, at least 5,000 
had perished; the state of affairs in the navy and in 
the transports was as bad, and it is not too much to 
say that the total loss of all three services in the West 
Indies in 1794 amounted to 12,000 men.* 

The Government had just resolved to form “‘ Three 
Experimental Regiments,” enlisting boys instead of 
men and, in its crippled condition, the 22nd was at 
once selected as one of them.t The regiment received 
orders to enlist boys of from Io to 16 years of age up 
to the number of 1,000. The object of the Govern- 
ment was to relieve parishes from the maintenance of 
these boys; they were to be allowed to enlist on the 
parish paying the expenses of their joining the re- 
cruiting depot at Colchester. The boys made excellent 
soldiers and quickly filled the attenuated ranks of the 
22nd ; in fact, so well did the plan succeed that it is 
a wonder it has never been tried again.{ 

One of the boys who joined the regiment at Col- 
chester was John Shipp—then but a poor parish waif 
of ro years old, but destined, as a sergeant, to become 
the hero of the regiment, to lead three forlorn hopes 
and to have the honour of twice obtaining a com- 
mission from the ranks before reaching the age of 30. 

On the 23rd December, Lieut.-General Dundas was 
removed to the 7th Light Dragoons and the Colonelcy 
of the 22nd conferred on Major-General William Crosbie 
from the 89th Foot. This was the same officer who had 
formerly commanded the regiment as Lieut.-Colonel on 
the formation of the Military Order of Merit in 1785, 
and under whose command it had obtained a high 

reputation for correct discipline. 


* Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British Army,’ from which acarly 
all the account of the services of the 22nd Regiment in the West 
Indies in 1794-5 has been extracted. 

t The other two were the 34th and 65th (1st Border and rst York 
and Lancaster Regiments). ¢ John Shipp: ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 
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In the summer of 1797 the regiment marched from 
the Hythe, near Colchester, through Chelmsford to 
Hilsea, Portsmouth. Here it remained till the end of 
1798, and it was here that its red uniform gained for 
the 22nd the nickname of “‘ The Red Knights,”’ which 
it bore for so many years. On the 16th June, the 
Colonel, Major-General Crosbie, at that time Lieut.- 
Governor of Portsmouth, died and was succeeded as 
colonel by Major-General Graves Simcoe, from the 
81st Regiment. 

In December, 1708, the regiment embarked for 
Guernsey and took up its quarters in Fort George. 
During the voyage, a severe storm struck the transport 
and three men were lost overboard. 

At this time, none too lenient a period for British 
soldiers throughout the service, the regiment was 
remarkable for its severe discipline. Shipp, in his 
“‘ Memoirs,’’ says that while quartered in Guernsey 
he could not remember a single week passing without 
at least one flogging parade. Being a drummer, it 
was his duty to administer the lashes and, with revolting 
detail, he describes the cleaning of his uniform after 
the punishment had been inflicted—picking off the 
pieces of flesh which had adhered to his clothing from 
the torn back of the prisoner. No leniency was 
tolerated. The drum-major himself heavily caned the 
drummers who did not put all their strength into the 
punishment, and to such a pitch was the practice 
carried, that in many regiments left-handed drummers 
were specially trained in order that both sides of the 
unfortunate prisoner should suffer equally. For minor 
offences the men had to attend drill three times a day, 
much as our present-day defaulters, but with their 
muskets reversed and their coats turned inside out. 

But that the regiment—externally, at any rate— 
did not suffer from its rigid code of discipline may be 
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gathered from an extract from the Sus newspaper of 
the 14th August, 1799 :— 

- The 22nd (or Cheshire) ‘Raguiedt of Foot, under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Crosbie, was reviewed at 
Guernsey on the 3rst of last month by General Sir Hew 
Dalrymple who was so highly gratified with their particular 
steadiness under arms, the alacrity and precision with which 
every evolution was performed, that he was pleased to 
bestow his encomiums on the commanding and other 
officers for their united exertions in bringing forward their 
respective divisions in so short a space of time. The 
advance in line, and various deployments from column, 
was conspicuous from its regularity and exactness and. the 
firings from being in excellent time. The privates of this 
corps.are chiefly boys from 15 to 18 years of age, being the 
best calculated for the climate of India, for which it is 
supposed they will embark on the first ships of the season. 

In November the regiment was withdrawn from 
Guernsey, and landed at Portsmouth on the 15th, and 
in the following January and February embarked for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The headquarters of the regiment embarked in the 
“Surat Castle,’’ an East Indiaman of 1,500 tons. The 
ship was overcrowded to a disgraceful extent and 
manned by Lascars, who, according to Shipp, had been 
picked up in every sink of poverty and filth, and most 
of whom had been living in England in a state of the 
most abject want and wretchedness. Disease, aggra- 
vated by filth, broke out among these poor wretches ; 
the infection soon spread to the men of the regiment, 
herded like cattle between decks, and before the ship 
left England 60 men had to be sent on shore to hospital. 
The Lascars died in great numbers and the regiment 
had to furnish men to work the ship, which twice during 
the voyage was struck by storms, carrying away 
masts and rigging. Finally, in May, after nearly four 
months on the sea, the survivors arrived at the Cape 
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in a very sickly condition, about 70 men of the regi- 
ment having died from scurvy. The transports 
bearing the other companies arrived during May and 
June but these had not suffered from disease, and had 
only lost two men. 

On arrival, headquarters were established at Muisen- 
berg, some 14 miles from Cape Town, but the sick re- 
mained at Simon’s Bay, where the men soon recovered 
their health and rejoined the regiment, which soon 
afterwards joined the camp at Wynberg. 

In January, 1801, headquarters were removed to 
Simon’s Town, and in March the regiment was again 
encamped at Wynberg. While here a rifle company 
was formed from the men of the various regiments 
at the Cape—the 8th Light Dragoons and 22nd, 34th, 
65th, 81st and 91st Foot—and placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Effingham Lindsay of the 22nd, for 
service against the Kaffirs, who had been robbing and 
murdering the Dutch Boers up country. The men of 
the company were dressed in green and had their 
muskets browned, so as to not be seen in the thick 
‘woods. This rifle company (with the Light Company 
of the gist and a corps of Hottentots), was sent by 
sea to Algoa Bay, and from there marched to Graaf 
Reinett, about 500 miles in the interior and 1,500 
miles from Cape Town. Here they were quartered in 
an old Dutch church. But the Kaffirs retired far into 
the country where they could not be followed, leaving 
stragglers only to watch the British troops. Slight 
skirmishes occurred with these, but our men could do 
little owing to the intricacies of the woods. 

In May the regiment marched into Cape Town, 
and in September, joined the camp at Rondebosch. 
Leaving the camp in January, 1802, the regiment was 
once more removed to Muisenberg and Simon’s Town, 
the rifle company remaining at Graaf Reinett. 
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At this time Cape Colony* was restored to the Dutch 
by the peace of Amiens and orders were received for. 
the British troops to evacuate. The rifle company was 
withdrawn from Graaf Reinett and the men of the 
22nd rejoined at Simon’s Bay. Here the regiment was 
also strengthened by volunteers from the other corps 
serving at the Cape and embarked in September, 
October and November for its first tour of service in 
India. By this time the lads in the ranks had much 
improved in size and strength, and the regiment 
numbered 31 officers and 1,055 non-commissioned 
officers and men fit for duty. 

In February, 1803, the last division landed at Fort 
William, Calcutta, where the other companies had 
already arrived.t 

* Cape Colony, taken from the Dutch in 1795, was restored ta 
them in 1802, and retaken in 1806. 


¢ Both the 22nd and the 34th Regiments (which went at the same 
time), landed in India with greatcoats in their possession and were 
in this respect different from the other regiments serving in India. 
In the list of objections by the East India Company to charges from, 
the British Government for King’s troops in 1803, we find the sum 
of £163 16s. objected to for greatcoats for these two corps. These, 
according to the East India Company, “ cannot be required in India.’”’ 
The Paymaster-General’s claims against the Company for the 22nd 
Regiment for 1803, are as follows :— 
Subsistence—{2,680 16s. 11d.; Recruiting—f80; Con-~ 
tingencies—{50; and Innkeepers—{75. 


CHAPTER VIII 
1803-1810 


INDIA—-THE MAHRATTA WAR 


At this period, two powerful chieftains, Dowlat Rao 
Scindia and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in conjunction with 
the Rajah of Berar, had usurped the powers of the 
Peishwa and were desolating the Mahratta States with 
war. The Peishwa, by the treaty of Bassein in Decem- 
ber, 1802, formed a defensive alliance with the British 
East India Company, while Holkar and Scindia were 
reinforced by French troops and officers. In the be- 
ginning of 1803, Lord Wellesley—the Governor- 
General—formed a plan of operations by which the 
armies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras were all to co- 
operate in a combined attack on the united armies of 
Scindia and the Rajah of Berar in the Deccan, on the 
French commander (Perron) in the Douab, and on 
every assailable part of the dominions of these princes 
in Hindustan. 

Four armies were accordingly got ready ; the first 
under General Wellesley (afterwards the great Duke of 
Wellington), brother to the Governor-General, to 
operate in the Deccan against Scindia, supported by 
General Stewart with the Madras army; the second 
under Colonel Murray of the 84th, to operate against 
Gujerat ; a third consisting of the main body of the 
Bengal army under Lord Lake, in North Hindustan, 


IIo 
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to destroy the French settlement under Perron, the 
French commander, and extend the British frontier. 
Lastly, on the east side of Hindustan, a strong force 
was to assemble under Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of the 
74th Foot, to invade the province of Cuttack, belonging 
to the Rajah of Berar, and the only maritime part of 
his dominions. This province was important to England, 
for it interrupted the continuity of the British posses- 
sions on the east coast between Benga! and the Northern 
Sircars and, being hard to guard by cour ships of war, 
offered an easy means to France of reinforcing Perron 
with men and supplies. 

The force employed therefore for this expedition was 
composed of veteran troops trom the armies of Bengal 
and Madras. A part of the northern division of the 
Madras army formed the greater part of the force; 
Bengal was ordered to supply the two flank companies 
of a British regiment and four companies of native 
infantry (20th Sepoys). 

The 22nd was the British corps selected to furnish 
the flank companies and in August the Grenadier 
and Light Companies of the regiment left Fort William 
to join the field force assembling at Ganjam in the 
Northern Sircars. 

But before quitting Calcutta they went near to 
bringing lasting disgrace on the regiment. On the 
arrival of troops at Fort William it had been the custom 
to stop from each soldier of His Majesty’s army the 
sum of eight rupees—tor what object they were never 
told. This deduction had been made from the pay of 
the 22nd without any explanation, and as the men of 
the flank companies were proceeding on active service, 
they desired to know (according to the custom of the 
regiment) why any part of their pay was withheld 
from them. They called on their officers for an explana- 
tion, but found the latter as ignorant as themselves. 
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The greater part of the two companies then marched 
‘‘in a sober, deliberate manner ’”’ to the quarters of 
Major-General Hughen Bailey to seek redress. Here 
they were told that the sum of eight rupees was stopped 
from each man to ensure him a decent burial. In- 
furiated at this reply, the men returned to their 
quarters, where they commenced drinking heavily till 
they were ripe for mutiny. This spirit was most 
strongly evinced in the Grenadier Company. The 
officers, of whom both companies were exceedingly 
fond, explained to the men that by taking the law into 
their own hands, they would never get redress, but 
only deprive them (the officers) of the power of inter- 
ceding and explaining their wrongs. The Light Com- 
pany were convinced and only asked to be led against 
the enemy that they might wipe out their disgrace ; 
but the Grenadiers remained mutinous and their officers 
were again called in. The men became passive on the 
arrival of the Colonel, whom they loved, but on the 
appearance of the Adjutant, who was hated in the 
regiment, they commenced shouting ‘‘ Kick him out,” 
“Turn him out,” and he had a narrow escape for his 
life. When he had left the men quieted down, and the 
following morning the eight rupees were refunded. 
The next day the two companies left Calcutta. 

The force assembled at Ganjam consisted of 575 
Europeans, 2,400 Sepoys and a small corps of artillery. 
500 Bengal native volunteers shortly after joined the 
troops, while other detachments of native levies re- 
mained in support, bringing the whole force available 
for service against the Rajah of Berar to a total of 
about 600 British and 5,600 natives. Colonel Campbell 
was seized by illness and the command of the expedition 
devolved on Lieut.-Colonel Harcourt, Military Secretary 
to the Governor-General. | 

On the 14th September the troops entered the 
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territory of the Rajah of Berar and took possession 
of the town of Mainkpatam without resistance, the 
Mahrattas, to the number of 5,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry retreating rapidly at the approach of the 
column. A few days later the British force encamped 
at Juggernaut, where the Brahmins placed the Sanc- 
tuary under our protection. 

The rains coming on made the roads, at all times of 
the most wretched description, absolutely impossible 
and it was not until the 24th that Colonel Harcourt 
could pursue his march. On this day one private of 
the 22nd was wounded in a skirmish. So inundated 
was the country and so swollen the rivers that the 
column did not reach Cuttack until the roth October, 
although little resistance was met with from the enemy. 
The town was summoned, and surrendered at discretion. 

Preparations were at once made for the siege of 
Barrabatta, a fortress of some strength, and the only 
entrance to which lay by a narrow bridge over a wet 
ditch some 20 feet deep and from 35 to 135 feet wide. 
A battery was completed, and commenced firing on 
the 14th, and by 11 o'clock in the morning the guns of 
the fort were silenced. Lieut.-Colonel Clayton (2oth 
Bengal N.I.) was ordered to storm the fort, and ad- 
vanced with the 9th and r9th Madras Native Infantry, 
400 Sepoys of his own regiment and some artillery, with 
a 16-pounder gun, the whole led to the assault by the 
flank companies of the 22nd. 

In passing the bridge the column was exposed for 
40 minutes to a heavy, but luckily badly-aimed fire. 
The enemy, aware of our intention to blow in the gate 
of the fort, had strengthened it by masses of stones, 
but in 20 minutes a passage was blown through the 
wicket, though only big enough for the men to pass 
through in single file. The Mahrattas resisted stoutly 
and made a resolute stand in defence of the two inner 
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gates, but their bravery was useless against the steadi- 
ness of disciplined British soldiers, and dismayed by 
the number of their dead, they at last abandoned the 
fort. In the assault, the detachment of the 22nd 
took a stand of the enemy's colours and lost— 


Killed— 1 Private 
Wounded—z Officer (Lieut. Harlestone) 
8 Privates 


Total x Officer, g rank and file 


Colonel Harcourt’s despatch says :— 

Lieut. Harlestone, 22nd Regiment, was wounded, but 
not dangerously ; also a lieutenant of Bengal Artillery ; 
their conduct was highly meritorious, as that of every other 
officer of the storming party. I should not omit to mention 
that a stand of colours was taken by the 22nd detachment, 
a stand by the 2oth Bengal Native Infantry, a stand by the 
8th Madras Native Infantry, and one by the roth Madras 
Native Infantry. I must beg leave to report that the 
general conduct of the whole force has been such as to 
merit the most favourable representations of their services. 

In a general order, published at Fort William, 
Calcutta, on the 22nd October, the Governor-General 
in Council expressed his approbation of the gallantry 
of the troops under Colonel Harcourt and especially of 
the way the force had behaved to the natives. The 
four stand of colours captured were ordered to be 
publicly displayed at Cuttack and at Calcutta, and 
afterwards lodged in Fort William with an inscription 
of the names of the corps by whom they were taken. 

The consequences of the fall of Fort Barrabatta were 
widespread: the whole of the province of Cuttack 
submitted and was annexed to the British possessions. 
The importance of the province has been already 
described: the communication between Calcutta—the 
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seat of the Supreme Government—Madras, Bombay, 
the headquarters of the army under General Wellesley 
in the Deccan, and the residents at Hyderabad and 
Poonah, was reopened, and the whole line of the eastern 
coast from the Hooghley to Pondicherry presented a 
hostile front to the fleet and supply vessels of France, 
with which country war had just been again declared. 

On Christmas Day Peace was signed with the 
Rajah of Berar* and five days after with Scindia. 

On the news reaching England the thanks of Parlia- 
ment were voted to the Governor-General and to the 
commanding officers and soldiers of the several armies 
that “‘ shared in the glory of the contest.’’ It was for 
this campaign that General Wellesley received his Cross 
of a Knight of the Bath. 

At the end of January, 1804, the two flank companies 
of the 22nd joined the main army under Lord Lake at 
Berna Camp, when the General, with his staff, rode 
some miles out of camp to meet them and expressed 
himself as delighted to see them. 

During December, 1803, and the following months, 
negotiations were in progress between Lord Lake and 
Holkar, the Governor-General being desirous, from 
motives of policy and for the sake of peace, of leaving 
the latter in possession of the domains which he had 
wrested from the Peishwa. But Holkar, while pro- 
fessing to wish for peace, was corresponding with the 
native chiefs with a view to carrying on the war. This 
correspondence was intercepted, and in May Lord 

* The Rajah agreed :— 

(1) To renounce all adherence to the confederacy of Scindia and 
other chiefs, against England, and to give them no more assistance. 

(2) To give to England, Cuttack and Belasore. 

(3) Never to take any Frenchman, or subject of any other 
European gr American Power at war with England into his service, 
or a British subject without the consent of Government. 

England gave back some land and engaged not to countenance 


rebellious subjects of the Rajah of Berar. 
12. 
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Lake received orders to advance against him and Meer. 
Khan, his chief general. But the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies led to the withdrawal of the army to Agra. 
About the same time a correspondence was detected 
between Holkar and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, in which 
Holkar attempted to draw the Rajah from the alle- 
giance he owed England by the terms of a treaty 
of the preceding year.* The Governor-General, 
again from motives of policy, determined to treat the 
Rajah with leniency, warned him of the danger of 
uniting with Holkar and disregarded his continued 
treacherous negotiations. Lord Lake required the 
Rajah to furnish the troops promised in the treaty, 
and received at first evasive and finally no answer to 
his representations. 

The defection of the Rajah of Bhurtpore and the 
disaffection which his intrigues with Holkar had caused 
in the ceded provinces, delayed the advance of Lord 
Lake’s army, but it finally marched from Agra, where 
it had been quartered since May, and reached Delhi 
on the 17th October. The Mahrattas had ineffectually 
besieged Delhi and, after an unsuccessful assault, had 
retreated on the approach of the British army. The 
force was short of provisions and it was not till the 
31st that Lord Lake was able to follow Holkar, who had 
entered the Douab and threatened to lay waste that 
country. Lord Lake advanced in pursuit with a small 
force consisting of the 8th, 24th and 25th Light 
Dragoons, three regiments of native cavalry, the two 
flank companies of H.M. 22nd Foot, and two-and-a-half 
battalions of native infantry. 

* Treaty with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 29th September, 1803 :— 

1. Perpetual friendship between England and Bhurtpore. 

2. The friends and enemies of each to be mutual. 

g. The British Government not to interfere with him in his govern- 


ment, nor to exact any tribute. 
4 Bodies of troops to be mutually furnished for the defence of either. 
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After long and fatiguing marches, averaging about 
25 miles a day, he sent forward the cavalry, who on 
the morning of the 17th November, surprised and com- 
pletely defeated the enemy’s cavalry at Furrackabad. 
This victory prevented Holkar from laying waste the 
Douab, and showed the superiority of the British 
cavalry against the boasted Mahratta horsemen. A 
few days previously (13th November) General Fraser, 
with a small force detached by Lake, had defeated 
Holkar’s infantry outside Deig, when the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore’s forces had for the first time fought actively 
against the British. The siege of this place was at once 
commenced by the army, while Holkar, hearing of the 
defeat, retired on Bhurtpore. 

On the zoth December the British troops broke 
ground against Deig, the working column being led by 
the two companies of the 22nd. Two days later a 
breach was declared practicable in a redoubt in front 
of the town, and in a bitter cold night the assault was 
ordered for the rising of the moon. 

The attack was delivered in three columns, the centre 
column comprising the storming party and consisting 
of about 700 men, under Lieut.-Colonel M’Rae, of the 
76th. The 22nd companies led this column, headed 
by Captain Effingham Lindsay (the officer who had 
commanded the rifle company at the Cape), and 
Sergeant Bury of the Grenadier Company who, being 
wounded at the moment of advancing, was succeeded 
by John Shipp, the boy who had enlisted at Colchester 
in 1796, and now a sergeant in the Light Company. 
The enemy had a strong entrenchment between our 
batteries and the breach and had placed their guns 
with great skill so as to bring a cross-fire on the 
assaulting column. But our men soon fought their way 
through these entrenchments, and charged on to the 
breach. Captain Lindsay, at the head of the 22nd 
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companies, was twice wounded, but continued in the 
fight. Fortunately, the enemy’s big guns were so much 
elevated that their fire passed over our men’s heads. 
The enemy made a desperate resistance, their riflemen 
firing matchlocks, while masses of stone, pieces of trees, 
stink pots, bundles of lighted straw, spears and large 
shot were hurled on the storming party. But nothing 
could stop the British rush and the breach was gained 
after hard fighting. All through the night hand-to- 
hand combats went on in the narrow streets of the 
fort, the Mahrattas killing many of our men by firmg 
from loopholes in the houses. By morning the redoubt 
was cleared of the enemy, and the fort and town of 
Deig, seeing the wselessness of further resistance, 
capitulated. 

Lord Lake, in his despatches, dated 26th December, 
thus describes the operations against the town and 
fortress of Deig :— 


I attribute our early possession of this strong fortress to 
the panic which the garrison experienced on seeing the 
irresistible valour and intrepidity of our troops in carrying 
by assault the outwork, and storming their numerous 
batteries under the walls of the town, which were su ed 
by a large force consisting of the Bhurtpore Rajeh’s 
battalions and the remaining infantry of Holkar. The 
number of the enemy killed and wounded on the night of the 
22nd instant was immense. The ardent zeal, energy and 
irresistible valour which has marked the conduct of our 
officers and troops, employed on this occasion under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty and danger, must ever 
reflect on them the highest credit, and the benefit the nation 
has received from their exemplary and heroic behaviour 
must be matter of proud exultation to every well-wisher of 
the British nation. 

- Too much praise cannot be bestowed on every corps 
engaged for the perfect regularity with which the service 
was performed. I found it necessary to divide the force 
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into three columns——arranged to reach the points of attack 
a little before 12 midnight. . . . The centre column— 
Lieut.-Colonel M’Rae commanding the whole. The flank 
companies of His Majesty’s 22nd Foot ; the 76th Foot, and 
the Company's European Regiment* and the rst Battalion 
8th Native Infantry, forming the storming party. 

I have hardly words to express my sense of the conduct 
of this party who, under a galling fire on their flanks of 
cannon and musketry from the enemy’s batteries and 
trenches, and over broken ground, rushed on to the breach 
and gained possession of the work with a spirit and ardour 
which must have ensured success, whatever might have 
been the opposition. . . The conduct of Captain Lindsay, 
2znd Foot, has been represented to me as highly meritorious. 
I lament to add this gallant officer is likewise wounded. 

The losses in the assault of the 22nd December had 
been in the whole force :-— 

Killed— Europeans 28 
Natives 101 

——129 
Wounded—Europeans 78 
Natives 6 


Total ... ... 213 


The 22nd detachment lost :— 
Killed— 1 Sergeant (Sergeant Bury) 
x Private 
Wounded—4 Officers (Capt. Lindsay, Capt. Mac- 
Knight, Lieut. Sweetenham, 
and Lieut. Cresswell) . 
x Sergeant (Sergeant Shipp) 
2 Privates 
Total 9” 


* Now the rozst, or 1st Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
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Sergeant. Bury, of the Grenadiers, had fought hard 
all night, although badly wounded, but in the early 
morning was killed by a cannon ball. If he had lived 
his gallantry would have been rewarded with a 
commission. 

The army now marched on the strong fortress of 
Bhurtpore, garrisoned by the Rajah’s entire forces, 
while the remainder of Holkar’s troops lay under its 
walls. On the 29th the British forces arrived before 
the town and, encamping some two miles away, at 
once began the siege. 

Meanwhile the battalion companies of the regiment 
left at Fort William had been engaged in garrison 
duties. On the rst January the strength of the regi- 
ment was 894; on the 1st January, 1805, 882. During 
the two years they supplied numerous guards of 
honour for the Governor-General, while the band was 
constantly on duty at the fetes and levees held at 
Government House in honour of the victories gained 
against the Mahrattas. At the close of 1804, the regi- 
ment commenced its march from Fort William to the 
Upper Provinces, and in January, 1805, halted at 
Benares, resuming the march to Cawnpore in February. 

To return to the flank companies on active service : 
Bhurtpore was reported to harbour 100,000 Mahratta 
soldiery and to contain treasure to the value of 19 crore 
of rupees. Lord Lake decided to approach it by a 
regular siege and after hard work in the trenches and 
parallels under a heavy fire, the batteries were com- 
pleted and commenced to batter the fortress on the 
3rd January. : 
On the 8th the breach was declared practicable for 
storming on the next day, and the two companies 
of the 22nd, who were to lead the assault were relieved 
from duty in the trenches, one private being killed by 
a cannon shot as the detachment marched off. | 
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‘On the evening of the oth, the first assault was 
delivered, the assaulting column forming up at gun 
fire at 8 pm. The “Forlorn Hope,” consisting of 
12 volunteers, was led by Sergeant Shipp of the 22nd. 
Behind these came the storming party, the 22nd flank 
companies leading and supported by the 75th and 
76th Regiments and Native Infantry, the whole under 
the command of Colonel Maitland (76th). 

It was about nine when the column moved out from 
the trenches towards the breach. The enemy did not 
discover them until they were within 50 paces of the 
ditch, when a tremendous cannonade and musketry 
fire opened from the fort. Our men pushed on, but 
were soon brought to a standstill by a ditch 20 yards 
wide and five or six feet deep, branching off from the 
main ditch and forming a small island, on which were 
posted a strong force of the enemy with two guns. 
Fascines and gabions were thrown into the water, 
but they only floated away, and the ‘‘ Forlorn Hope,”’ 
followed by the 22nd companies and part of the 75th 
Regiment, plunged into the dark water and, dashing 
on the enemy, cleared the island. Pushing on, they 
gained the breach, but to their surprise and conster- 
nation, found a perpendicular wall down to the water’s 
edge of the ditch, and no foothold except on pieces of 
fallen trees and stones, which would only bear three 
men abreast. Many of the men slipped on these and 
were drowned in the deep ditch below. The enemy 
had placed dry underwood on a neighbouring bastion, 
which they now lit and illumined the breach as by day, 
at the same time concentrating on it a murderous fire 
of grape which mowed down Colonel Maitland and all 
the “ Forlorn Hope.’’ But the men pressed on, and 
the foremost gained the top of the breach, only to find 
that the enemy had completely repaired it by driving 
in large’ pieces of wood, stakes, stones, bushes and 
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pointed bamboos, through the crevasses of which they 
had jabbed spears. The men, shipping and without 
foothold, could not get at this formidable obstacle, 
and it was impossible to collect a sufficient force on the 
breach to dislodge the dense masses of spearmen in 
the fort. Our men were simply mown down like corn, 
without the least prospect of success, while the rear of 
the column suffered severely from the enemy’s shots. 
The retreat was ordered and the storming party were 
again obliged to take to the water, many of the wounded 
being drowned in the ditch. The column returned 
sullenly to camp, and the knowledge that their 
wounded comrades they had left behind would be 
barbarously massacred, led the men to beg for a second 
attempt. But it would have been a useless waste of 
life—there was literally no breach at all.. 
The two companies of the 22nd had lost heavily : — 
Killed—- 5 Privates 
W ounded—2 Officers (Lieuts. Creswell and 
Sweetenham) 
4 Sergeants 
1 Drummer 
49 Privates 
Missing—- 1 Sergeant 
3 Privates 


Total 2 Officers, 63 other ranks 

Throughout the war there was no hope for men 
reported missing. The Mahrattas butchered the 
wounded, and their bodies were frequently found 
mutilated in the most horrible manner. 

The orders of the following day contained the most 
flattering tribute to the gallantry of the storming party, 
who had only failed when success was impossible. 

On the 21st a second attempt, more desperate than 
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the first, was made to storm the fort. This time the 
attack was ordered for 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the storming party carried a bridge of bamboos to 
throw across the ditch, with tents and bales of cotton 
to fill it up, so as to cross over to the breach. Sergeant 
Shipp for the second time led the “ Forlorn Hope ”’ 
of 12 volunteers, supported once more by the flank 
companies of the 22nd. A shell fired from a howitzer 
was the signal to advance, but when discharged it 
burst at the muzzle, killing two of the Grenadiers of 
the 22nd. Half the “Forlorn Hope” were killed 
before reaching the ditch, the enemy having thrown 
out a small work under the breach, from which they 
poured in a deadly fire of guns and matchlocks. 
Gradually the “ Forlorn Hope ”’ dropped off, but they 
were well supported by the 22nd companies, and the 
bridge was launched in the ditch. To their horror, 
the men found it was some yards too short and floated 
quietly off down stream. The elephants bearing the 
cotton bales and tents took fright at the noise of the 
firing and shouting and ran back to camp. The ditch 
was too deep to plunge into and two guns bore on the 
spot. Nothing but killed and wounded met the eye. 
Captain Lindsay, leading the 22nd men, had his knee 
smashed by a heavy “gingall’’ bullet. Sergeant 
Shipp was dangerously wounded; the men stood 
quietly in the ranks, being shot down like sheep. 
There was never the faintest chance of success, and at 
length the order to retreat was given, and the men 
returned to camp. The losses had been terrible, 
700 men killed and wounded in the attacking column. 
In the 22nd companies, every officer was wounded ; 
Captain Lindsay’s leg was amputated on the field, 
Lieut. Creswell was almost cut to pieces; while 
Captain Menzies, of the Grenadier Company, and A.D.C, 
to Lord Lake, was among the killed. In the two 
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assaults the losses in the two companies were nearly 
one-half the total strength at the beginning of the 
siege. The losses in the second assault were as follows :— 
Killed— 1 Officer (Capt. Menzies) 
4 Privates _ | 
Wounded—5 Officers (Capts. indy and Mac- 
Knight, Lieuts. Mansergh, 
Creswell and Sweetenham) 
3x N.C.O.’s and Privates 


Total 4z of all ranks 


In the early morning of the 20th February a party 
of 400 of the enemy, every man drunk (according to 
Shipp), made a sortie from the fort and succeeded in 
gaining the trenches just as these were being relieved. 
But they were driven back, and nearly every one killed. 
The same afternoon the fort was again assaulted, 
but once more without prospect of success. There 
was no foothold on top of the breach, and the men 
men were simply mowed down as they struggled up 
the mud wall. Once again the retreat was ordered ; 
after a loss of 500 killed and wounded, the latter of 
whom were all massacred or mutilated by the enemy. 
Sergeant Shipp had been prevented by the doctors 
from leading the assault, but when it was ordered again 
for the following day, he was determined to be present. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the 21st the column 

ded once more in the same order.; the “ Forlorn 
Hope,” led by Sergeant Shipp, accompanied by Lieut. 
Templar (76th Foot) bearing a small Union Jack to 
plant on the breached bastion. On the way down from 
the camp, the storming party met Lord Lake and his 
staff. He addressed a few words of encouragement 
to every corps, but when the remnant of the. 22nd 
flank companies marched past him, he was seen to 
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turn away with a tear on his cheek. Quickly recovering 
himself, he lifted his hat and cheered the gallant 
fragment of the regiment. 

As the column approached the breach the ground 
was found strewed with the dead and wounded from 
the last two assaults, many stripped naked, some 
without heads, some without legs and arms, others 
cruelly mutilated and literally cut to pieces. Many 
of the poor fellows were still alive and raised their 
heads, clotted with blood ; others their legs and arms, 
making signs, or faintly begging for pity, or to be put 
out of their misery. But it was no time for pity. 
Exposed to a heavy cross-fire from the fort, the 
column pushed on. Once more the assault was found 
to be beyond human powers. Every man who showed 
himself on the top of the breach was sure of instant 
death, while the defenders, being clad in complete 
suits of chain armour, suffered but little from our fire. 
Lieut. Templar was hacked to death as he planted 
his Union Jack on the breach, the whole ‘‘Forlorn Hope”’ 
of 12 men were killed, with the exception of Sergeant 
Shipp, who was blown from the top of the wall into 
the ditch below by the explosion of an earthen pot 
containing combustibles on his pouch, in which were 
50 rounds of ammunition. At length the retreat was 
again ordered, and the troops returned to camp leavi 
heaps of dead and dying round the breach. Of the 
22nd detachment, scarcely a man remained uninjured, 
though the official casualty list was as under :— 

Killed— 2 Sergeants 

- 3 Privates 

_ Wounded—3 Sergeants 
; 4 Privates 


Total 12 of all ranks 
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Sergeant Shipp was the next day rewarded for his 
gallantry by a commission as Ensign in the. 65th 
Regiment, and was immediately afterwards promoted 
Lieutenant in the 76th Foot. 

This last assault convinced Lord Lake of the impossi- 
bility of thus seizing Bhurtpore. The four assaults 
had cost him nearly 3,000 men in killed and wounded. 
In our two companies the killed or missing amounted 
to one officer, three sergeants and 15 rank and file, 
while all the officers and sergeants and the great 
majority of the men had been wounded. 

The Rajah of Bhurtpore, however, saw the useless- 
ness of continuing the struggle, in spite of our initial 
failure. Nearly the whole of Holkar’s artillery and 
infantry had been destroyed or taken during the siege, 
and the Bhurtpore treasury was exhausted by the 
supplies furnished to him and to Meer Khan. The 
Rajah accordingly submitted and concluded a treaty 
of peace with the British,* while Holkar retreated with 
the cavalry he still had left. The British troops with- 
drew from before Bhurtpore and went into quarters 
on the Jumna during the hot and rainy season, while 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the 22nd flank 
companies rejoined the regiment at Cawnpore in June. 

In the autumn of the year Holkar and his general 
Meer Khan again appeared in considerable force in 
the countries north-west of Delhi. Although their 
armies possessed little or no solid strength, being for 
the most part composed of irregular horse, yet they 
were capable of causing great mischief by laying 
waste and destroying the villages and district. Lord 

* Peace signed in the camp before Bhurtpore, 17th April, 1805. 

i. The Rajah to pay the East India Company 20 lacs of rupees 

in four years. 

ii, And toassist in repelling any attack upon the British possessions 


iii. And to hold no correspondence with the enemies of British 
power. 
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Lake, delayed by the non-arrival of the money neces- 
sary to pay the troops, who were greatly in arrears, 
advanced against Holkar in October, the 22nd Regi- 
ment having joined the army from Cawnpore. The 
enemy was pursued and forced to take refuge in Lahore 
territory, near the Indus river. During this long march 
the troops under Lord Lake traversed nearly the whole 
of the Punjab, at that time very imperfectly known. 
Holkar, seeing no prospect of escape, sued for peace 
on the banks of the Sutlej, to which river he had been 
driven. English troops had never before reached so 
far, and the 22nd was the first British regiment that 
ever crossed the river.* 

In February, 1806, treaties were finally signed with 
Holkar and Scindia, augmenting and consolidating 
British power in India. 

From the banks of the Sutlej the regiment marched 
to Delhi, where it arrived in February—777 strong. 
The following month it was removed to Muttra, where 
it received the thanks of Lord Lake and of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, for its conduct throughout 
the war. 

General Simcoe, the Colonel of the regiment, having 
died, was succeeded on the 30th October by Lieut.- 
General Sir James Henry Craig, from the 86th 
Regiment. 

The regiment—in January, 1807, 789 strong— 
remained at Muttra till July, when it marched for 
Berhampore, arriving on the 7th August and relieving 
the 53rd. Berhampore was at that time the most 
unhealthy station in Bengal. The barracks, built in 
1757 at a cost of £302,278, was abandoned about 1834 
on account of the enormous loss of men. An average 

* Sir Abraham Roberts (father of Lord Roberts) to my father, 


General D. Anderson, Calcutta, 1851. He had served in this cam- 
paign as an ensign. 
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of Io years produced a rate of admission to hospital 
of 2,196 per 1,000, while the death rate was 82°74 per 
1,000 for each year, and to this death rate must be 
added the numbers of invalids who died on the way 
home or after arrival in England. In this pestilential 
death-trap the 22nd remained for three years, cursing 
the bad fortune which left them to linger inactive in 
the Far East, while British regiments were gaining fresh 
laurels in the battles of the Peninsula. 

In x809, Sir James Craig was removed to the 
Colonelcy of the 78th Highlanders, and succeeded by 
Major-General the Hon. Edward Finch. 


CHAPTER IX 
1810-1842 


THE CAPTURE OF MAURITIUS—FORMATION OF A SECOND 
BATTALION—J AMAICA—HOME—INDIA 


In 1810, Lord Minto, the Governor-General, deter- 
mined to send a powerful expedition against the islands 
of Bourbon and Mauritius, or the Isle of France, as 
it was then called, to seize them from the French. 
The 22nd accordingly embarked in boats at Berham- 
pore and sailed down to join the force assembling at 
Fort William under Major-General the Hon. James 
Abercromby. This consisted of five brigades and a 
reserve, made up as follows :— 


1st Brigade—Colonel Picton, H.M. 12th and 22nd Regi- 
ments, and the Right Wing of the Madras Volunteer 
Battalion. 

and Brigade—Colonel Gibbs, H.M. 59th Foot, 300 men 
89th Foot, 1 Company 87th Foot, and the Left 
Wing of the Madras Volunteer Battalion. 

3rd Brigade—Colonel Kelso, H.M. 14th Foot and 2nd 
Bengal Volunteer Battalion. 

4th Brigade—Colonel M’Leod, H.M. 69th Foot, Madras 
Native Flank Battalion and 300 Marines. 

5th Brigade—Colonel Smith, H.M. 65th Foot, 1 Troop 
25th Light Dragoons and tst Battalion Bengal 
Volunteers. 

Reserve—Lieut.-Colonel Keating, a Flank Battalion, 
consisting of the Flank Companies H.M. 12th and 
33rd Foot, 2 Companies 56th Foot, 1 Company 
14th and 89th Foot, and Detachments 84th Foot 
and Bombay Native Infantry. 
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A landing was effected in Mauritius, in the Bay of 
Mapon, on the 29th November, without opposition, 
and immediately on landing, the troops advanced 
towards Port Louis, the capital of the island. The heat 
was so excessive that an artillery officer and two men 
died on the march, which was rendered doubly difficult 
by the dense wood through which the troops passed. 
After skirmishing with the enemy’s advanced posts, 
the force came out upon the open plain beyond, and 
halted for the night. At sunrise the next morning 
the march was resumed, General Abercromby expecting 
to reach Port Louis that evening. But the troops 
suffered greatly from the intense heat and want of 
water, and arriving at the Powder Mills on the Pam- 
pelousse River, some five miles from Port Louis, the 
main body halted to allow the rearguard to come up. 
And here the exhaustion of the men led to the force 
camping for the night. 

Marching again the next morning, the troops were 
opposed by the enemy in force outside the capital, 
and some sharp fighting ensued in which the 22nd took 
part and had several men wounded. The French were 
driven from the ground and fell back on Port Louis, 
while the British took post in advance of the position 
occupied by the French. 


General orders of the day contained the following :— 

. . . Para. 3. Major-General Abercromby is happy also 
to acknowledge the steadiness of the 12th and 22nd 
Regiments. 


Being unable to withstand the valour and discipline 
of the invading army, the Governor, General de Caen, 
sent a flag of truce on the 2nd December, and on the 
following day surrendered the island, together with 
Bourbon to the British arms. The French garrison 
marched out with the honours of war. 
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The total casualties in the army had been :— 


Killed— 2 Officers (x Lieut.-Colonel and | 
a x Major) 

3 Sergeants and Havildars 

1 Drummer 

72 rank and file 
Wounded— 5 Officers (1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 

3 Lieutenants) 

5 Sergeants and Havildars 

x Drummer 

83 rank and file 
Missing— 1 Native Officer 

2 Drummers 

42 rank and file 


Total 217 of all ranks 


The importance of the capture of the two islands lay 
in its securing the safety of the eastern trade of England 
by putting an end to the last remnant of French power 
in Indian waters. This was fully acknowledged in 
general orders by the Governor-General in Council, 
who praised the discipline and valour of the troops 
and thanked them for their success under General 
Abercromby. 

After the capture of Mauritius, the 22nd Regiment 
was quartered for a short time in the Island, and in 
January sent a detachment of five officers and 70 men 
to Tamative, in the Island of Madagascar. In March 
and April, the regiment was removed to the Island of 
Bourbon, where it was rejoined by the survivors of the 
Tamative detachment, reduced by disease to two 
officers and 25 men. On the voyage, this party had 
been made prisoners by the enemy, but recaptured by 


British ships of war. 
K2 
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In July, 1812, the regiment returned to Mauritius, 
but again proceeded to Bourbon in August and was 
once more removed to Mauritius in May, 1813. 

At this time the state of affairs in Europe led to the 
formation of second battalions to many regiments of 
the line, and a number of men having volunteered from 
the militia for the 22nd Regiment, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent gave his approval to the raising of 
a second battalion of the 22nd Regiment. It was 
placed on the establishment of the army on the roth 
February, 1814. The first abdication of the Emperor 
Napoleon in the following April (11th) and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons put an end to the war with 
France, and the second 22nd was disbanded on the 
24th October, after a short life of eight months. The 
men fit for duty were transferred to the first battalion, 
which they joined at Mauritius in April, 1815, and in 
so good a state as to be specially noticed in general 
orders, while Captain Thomas Poole, in command of 
the party, received the thanks of the Governor. 

War had now again broken out in India; the 
Pindarees and Pathans, robber bands who had long 
lived by plundering Central India, had crossed the 
Nerbudda into English territory and, openly helped by 
the Peishwa, Bajee Rao, and by Holkar and Scindia, 
were defying British authority. 

In order to reinforce the British army in Bengal, a 
field brigade was formed at Mauritius in June, 
consisting of the nfle company of the 1/12th Regiment, 
the 1/87th Regiment and the flank companies of the 
g2nd. This force embarked on the 16th, the very day 
that their far-off comrades in Europe were resisting the 
desperate efforts of the French cavalry in the cornfields 
of Quatre Bras. 

The troops arrived at Calcutta on the 2nd and 3rd 
August, but were re-embarked on the 23rd September, 
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and reached Mauritius again on the 14th November. 
The light company of the 22nd, while on its passage ta 
, was wrecked in the straits between Ceylon and 
the Continent. The conduct of the two flank com- 
while in India was highly commended in general 
orders issued before they embarked at Fort William 
on their return voyage. 

While the flank companies were thus employed, the 
headquarters of the regiment were placed under 
canvas at Pampelousse, some seven miles from Port 
Louis, as the men were suffering from a prevailing 
disease at Mauritius. The absence of the greater part 
of the garrison and the weak state of the 22nd from 
disease, was seized upon as a favourable opportunity 
for an insurrection in the island, but fortunately in- 
formation was obtained in time to prevent an outbreak. 

It was while in fever camp at Pampelousse that the 
regiment heard the glorious news of Waterloo, with the 
total rout and destruction of the French army, and of 
the consequent fall and abdication of Napoleon ; and 
just as garrison duty at Jamaica, more than roo years 
before, had kept our regiment from its share of Marl- 
borough’s victories, just as the duty of defending 
Minorca had kept us from the battles of the war of the 
Austrian Succession and Berhampore from the triumphs 
of the Peninsula, so now we were fated to curse the 
misfortune which left us far away in Mauritius, 
to glean from passing ships the details of the greatest 
battle of the century. 

Four more years the regiment remained in 
Mauritius, till in July, 1819, under Colonel Dalrymple, 
it embarked for England. Previous to quitting the 
island it was inspected by Major-General Ralph 
Darling, who expressed in general orders his admiration 
of its appearance and of its excellent conduct while 
serving in his command. And although the 2and had 
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taken part in the capture of Mauritius, the French 
inhabitants of the island presented a large and handsome 
silver-gilt snuff-box to the regiment on its embarkation 
for England. It bears the inscription ‘ Aux officiers 
du 22eme Regiment de S.M.—Souvenir des Habitans 
de I’Ile Maurice 1819,” and was a testimony not only 
of their good feeling, but also of their appreciation of 
the orderly and soldierlike conduct of the regiment 
during its nine years’ service in the colony. 

After landing at Gosport in November and December, 

the regiment marched to Northampton, under the 
command of Colonel Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. - 
' In the following year, the “ Military Order of Merit,”’ 
founded at Windsor in 1785, and which had been 
allowed to die out during the regiment’s tour of foreign 
service, was revived by Sir Hugh Gough, and remained 
a prominent feature of the regiment until abolished on 
the institution of the Long Service and Good Conduct 
Medal by. the Queen in 1840. 

In the autumn of 1821, the regiment marched to 
Liverpool and embarked on the oth October for Ireland. 
- Landing at Dublin on the roth, it marched to Buttevant 
sending detachments to Mallow, Banteer, Charleville; 
Newmarket and Ballyclough. The country round 
Cork: was at this time in an exceedingly unsettled con- 
dition, and the riotous and violent conduct of the 
peasantry nade numerous small detachments neces- 
sary for the preservation of order. On the evening 
of the 21st January, 1822, 3,000 men assembled with 
such. arms as they could procure, for an attack on New- 
market. Captain Thomas Keappock, commanding 
the detachment of the regiment which was quartered 
there, turned out with Lieutenant Samuel Green and 
30 men, attacked the rioters and repulsed them with 
severe loss. For this gallant deed the officers received 
the thanks .of the Commander-in-Chief, H.R.H.. the 
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‘Duke of York, and were presented with a silver cup 
by the inhabitants of the town and surrounding district. 
‘‘In testimony of the high sense entertained of their 
gallant conduct in attacking and defeating an armed 
body of 3,000 insurgents, with 30 men.” The New- 
market detachment was strengthened and much 
marching and extra duty fell to the lot of the regiment 
owing to the disturbed state of the country. 

_ The headquarters of the regiment were at Buttevant 
till. October, 1824, and the state of the regiment was 
repeatedly commended in orders by the generals who 
made the half-yearly inspections. In October, the 
regiment marched to Dublin, whence it proceeded to 
County Galway. In the summer of 1826 it was 
divided into six service and four depot companies, in 
order that the former might once more proceed on 
foreign service. 

In November and December, the six service com- 
panies embarked at Cork for Jamaica in three divisions, 
the last of which reached the West Indies in February, 
. During the first year in the island the regiment 
suffered severely from the effects of the climate. 
During September and October alone, three officers, 
I7 sergeants and 120 men died of fever, while the loss 
during the year amounted to seven officers (Lieut.- 
Colonel Taylor, Major James Stewart, Captain William 
Norton, Lieut. Edward Gordon, Ensign E. T. Evans, 
Paymaster R. Barlow and the Adjutant, Lieut. 
William Potinger) and 72 non-commissioned officers 
and men. In the following year the losses were less 
heavy and in April, 1829, Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Falconer 
arrived and assumed command of the regiment in place 
of Colonel Taylor. 

In June the regiment received the thanks of the civil 
authorities for the prompt assistance rendered in ex- 
tinguishing an alarming fire which had broken out in 
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the vicinity of Spanish Town. 1829 was the last year 
in which sergeants carried halberds, the weapon of their 
rank ever since the formation of the regiment in 1689. 
They were now armed with: muskets in the same way 
as the rank and file. 

During the winter of 1831-32 a formidable insur- 
rection broke out among the slaves in Jamaica and the 
regiment was employed in suppressing it. During these 
two years the whole island was placed under martial 
law. The following winter the flank companies were 
encamped at Shuttlewood, the scene of the insurrection, 
headquarters being at Falmouth. On quitting this in 
the end of 1833, the thanks of the custos and magis- 
trates were awarded to the regiment for its good con- 
duct. New colours were shortly after presented at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, by the Marquis of Normanby 
(then Earl of Mulgrave), when he alluded to the con- 
duct of the regiment in the following terms :— 

} had myself the means of knowing, upon the many times 
I have been at Falmouth, whilst your headquarters were 
there, that the regiment was universally popular, and their 
departure generally regretted. During the few 
days I passed at Shuttlewood in the camp, of which the 
flank companies of the 22nd formed a part, I remember, 
upon remarking to the Major-General there comman 
the perfect good conduct of all there, he said: “ Yes, 

never knew better men.’ 

Meanwhile, the depot companies of the regiment left 
at home had embarked at Cork for England in June, 
1830, and were stationed at various places in the south, 
embarking again at Liverpool in the summer of 1836 
to proceed once more to Ireland. 

In January, 1837, the service companies were at last 
relieved at Jamaica, and commenced embarking for 
home, landing at Cork in March and April; they were 
soon afterwards joined by the depot companies, 
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The regiment remained in Ireland during 1838, 1839 
and 1840, and in December of that year was selected 
for service in India. It embarked at Dublin on the 
19th and, landing at Liverpool two days later, marched 
to Gravesend, where it once more embarked in January 
and landed at Bombay in May. It afterwards proceeded 
to Poonah, where an encampment was formed, and here 
the regiment was stationed during the remainder of 
the year. 


CHAPTER X 
1842-1843 


THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE 


In 1842 the regiment quitted the camp at Poonah by 
divisions and, proceeding to the country of Scinde, was 
encamped for some time near Kurrachee. The camp 
was pitched in two wings as cholera broke out, and 
many men died. While in cholera camp in April, a 
detachment of two companies, under Major Poole, was 
ordered to proceed by the Indus to Sukkur in Upper 
Scinde, previous to the withdrawal of the British force 
from Beloochistan. In August Major-General Sir 
Charles Napier was appointed to command in Upper and 
Lower Scinde. He arrived at Kurrachee in September 
and inspected the troops in garrison three days later, 
before proceeding up the Indus. They paraded 2,000 
strong, the 22nd being the only British regiment 
present, 

This is no place for the consideration of the many 
complicated political events which led up to the cam- 
paign in Scinde, or of the motives which inspired Sir 
Charles Napier in the conduct of the negotiations with 
the Ameers, previous to the commencement of military 
operations. But a few words about the country and 
the men whose names must ever remain inseparably 
connected with the history of the 22nd Regiment, are 
necessary for the proper understanding of the cam- 
paign in which the regiment bore so glorious a part. 

13 
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The country of Scinde at this time contained a popu- 
lation of rather more than a million, comprising four 
distinct elements : Scindians proper, Beloochees of the 
plains and Beloochees of the mountains. Scindians 
and Hindoos had long grown accustomed to alien 
rulers. The fertile districts bordering the Indus river 
had ever been a source of temptation to the. fierce 
tribes of the surrounding mountains. Towards the 
close of the XVIIIth century, a Beloochee clan, the 
Talpoories, had dethroned the reigning Scindian 
dynasty and established their own chiefs as Ameers 
or lords of Scinde. At the time with which we are now 
dealing, the country was divided between the Ameers 
of Khyrpoor or Upper Scinde, those of Hyderabad or 
Lower Scinde, and the Ameer of Meerpoore on the. 
borders of the desert which forms the eastern boundary 
of the country. The Talpoorie chiefs, of whom those 
at Hyderabad were the most important, had exercised 
supreme power in the usual eastern manner for nearly 
70 years. The Scindians and Hindoos were treated with 
the grossest tyranny and ground down by taxation ; 
their most fertile land taken for hunting grounds and 
their daughters for the zenanas of their masters. The 
Beloochees of the plains held lands by military tenure ; 
those of the hills vaguely acknowledged the Ameers 
as their feudal lords. 

The trading advantages of the Indus river had led 
to commercial treaties between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Ameers. It was not till 1836 that the 
fear of Russian influence in Asia determined Lord 
Auckland, for the first time, on political interference. 
By a treaty two years later (1838) England undertook 
to mediate between Scinde and the Maharajah of the 
Punjab, who threatened i invasion, on condition of the 
Ameers consenting to receive a political resident at 
Hyderabad, with an escort of British troops. At the 
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time of. the arrival of the regiment in the country, the 
relations between Scinde and the Indian Government 
were governed by the treaties of 1839.* But. the 
disaster to British arms in Afghanistan—the massacre 
of Elphinstone’s army when retreating from Cabul, 
the surrender of Ghuznee by Colonel Palmer, the 
perilous position of Sale at Jellalabad, of Nott at 
Candahar, and the retreat of Brigadier England on 
Quetta, had thrown the Government into such a state 
of confusion that the natives on our borders thought 
the end of our rule was at hand, and the Ameers of 
Scinde took courage to prepare for the opportunities 
of vengeance which the general commotion seemed 
likely to offer. Suspicion was aroused by the discovery 
of correspondence between Nusseer Khan, the head of 
the Ameers of Hyderabad, and the Sikh chief of 
Mooltan, and between Roostum of Khyrpoor and 
Sheer Sing, Maharajah of the Punjab. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who at this moment succeeded Lord Auckland 

* Treaty with Roostum, Ameer of Upper Scinde :— 

3. Roostum acknowledged British supremacy and the right of the 
British to occupy Bukkur in time of war. 

2. To have no foreign policy but that dictated by England. 

3. To accept arbitration in case of dispute. 

4. To furnish aid, if required, in the Afghan war. 

5. Toco-operate in the development of the commercial advantages 
of the Indus. 

6. To receive a Resident. 

England undertook :—(1) Not to covet his possessions ; (2) That 
he should be absolute in his own territory; (3) That complaints 
from his subjects should not be listened to. 

Treaty with the Ameers of Hyderabad :— 

1. A British force to be quartered in Scinde, its strength to be 
determined by the Governor-General and maintained by the Ameers. 

2. The Ameers’ territory to be under British protection. 

3- The Ameers to be absolute with respect to their own subjects, 
but quarrels among themselves to be referred to British mediation. 

4. Their foreign policy to require the sanction of the British 
ee and they were to furnish a force for defence when 
requ ° 

gr Tolls on trading boats on the Indus to be abolished, 
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as Viceroy, was determined on no half-hearted policy, 
and sent letters to Colonel Outram, the British resident 
at Hyderabad, threatening confiscation of his dominions 
to any ameer who might prove faithless to his treaty 
obligations. Those letters Colonel Outram, confident 
of the treasonable designs of the ameers, withheld, 
fearing to drive the ameers to extremes, and corres- 
pondence was passing between him and the Viceroy 
on the subject of fresh treaties when Sir Charles Napier 
arrived as Governor-General, and by virtue of Lord 
Ellenborough’s instructions, took over the management 
of affairs. 

Charles Napier, now for the first time associated 
alike with Scinde and with the 22nd Regiment, was 
the son of Colonel the Hon. George Napier, and the 
beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond. He had entered the service in 
1794 as a lad of 12 years old, and was first appointed 
to the 33rd Regiment, then commanded by Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, soon transferred to the 89th, and again ex- 
changed to the 4th. Instead of joining this regiment, 
he returned to school at Cellbridge, near Dublin, and 
remained there till summoned home by his father on 
the outbreak of the Irish rebellion of 1798. After 
playing some part in those scenes of bloodshed and 
oppression, he was made A.D.C. to Sir James Dufi, 
then commanding the Limerick district. In the autumn 
of 1801 he was appointed Lieutenant in the 95th Rifle 
Corps, then just formed at Blatchington by a selection 
of officers and men from the whole army. In 1803 
he was again placed on the staff as a Captain under 
General Fox, in command of the London district. Two 
years later he was at Shorncliffe with what was after- 
wards the celebrated Light Brigade of Peninsula 
fame—the 43rd, 52nd and 95th Rifles—under Sir John 
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Moore. Promoted Major in 1806, he exchanged to 
the 5oth Regiment, and in 1808 joined the 1st Battalion 
of this regiment in Spain, commanding it during the 
retreat under Sir John Moore and in the battle of 
Corunna, which formed so fitting a termination to that 
famous movement Brought to the field with well- 
filled ranks through the energy and skill of its com- 
mander, the regiment distinguished itself on that 
bloody day, but Napier himself was three times 
wounded and taken prisoner by the French. Ex- 
changed after three weeks, he rejoined his regiment in 
1810 and soon after was attached to the Light Brigade 
under General Crawford as a volunteer. With them 
he served in the operations on the Coa and Busaco, 
where he was again severely wounded in the face. He 
rejoined his regiment in time to take part in the fighting 
against Marshal Massena in his retreat from the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and was afterwards present at the 
siege of Badajos. In June, 1811, he was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 1oznd Regiment, then at Guernsey 
and in need of a strong colonel, and after some time at 
home recovering from the effects of his Peninsular 
wounds, he joined it in January, 1812, and soon after- 
wards embarked for Bermuda. In command of a bri- 
gade consisting of the 102nd, some marines, and Frencly 
prisoners enlisted in the British service, he took part. 
in the desultory operations of the American War of 
1812, and the following year, disgusted with the pur-. 
poseless struggle, exchanged back to his old regiment,, 
the 50th. On returning to England, he entered the 
Military College at Farnham and remained there till. 
1815, when the return of Napoleon from Elba sent. 
him to Ghent as a volunteer. But Waterloo was fought 
before he could join the army, and after sharing in the- 
storming of Courtrai and the entry of the allied forces. 
into Paris, he returned to Farnham and remained there- 
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till the end of 18r7. Two years later he was appointed 
Inspecting Field Officer in the Ionian Islands and in 
Match, 1822, military resident in Cephalonia. Here 
he was endowed with absolute power, the country being 
at that time under martial law. He was soon able to 
restore the civil courts, and his untiring energy and 
enormous powers of work were exercised in effecting 
numerous improvements, making roads, draining 
marshes, building bridges, and other public works. 
In 1825: he was promoted full colonel, and in 1826 
was offered the command-in-chief of the Greek troops 
in their struggle for liberation against Turkey—the war 
in which Byron lost his life. But the negotiations fell 
through and he remained in Cephalonia until early in 
1830, when he returned home and was unemployed 
till 1839. These nine years were occupied with litera- 
ture and during this time he published many works, 
among them, ‘‘ A Dialogue on the Poor Laws,” “ An 
Essay on Military Law,” “ Lights and Shadows of 
Military Life,’’ and others. In 1838 he was created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath and in 1839 given the 
command of the troops in the northern district. At 
this time the introduction of steam power in manu- 
factures had disorganized the industrial world, and 
this, combined with the oppressive Corn Laws and a 
succession of rainy seasons, had reduced the working 
classes to such a condition of misery, poverty and 
dissatisfaction,that serious riots wereimminent through- 
out the country. Sir Charles Napier’s command, com- 
prising as it did the whole of the manufacturing districts, 
was the centre of Chartism, and the terror of the magis- 
trates and the consequent dispersion of the troops in 
small and useless detachments gave him cause for 
grave uneasiness. The concentration of these scattered 
detachments, the allaying of the fears of the magis- 
trates and the prevention of the rioting which was so. 
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threateningly imminent, occupied to the full his time and 
energies durmg the first year of his command. Aad to 
such advantage were they employed that in no single 
imstance did the troops under his command come in 
active contact with the civil population. To those who 
know the independent character of the northern 
manufacturing population, especially when in possession 
of real and crying grievances, this must argue no small 
amount of personal influence and untiring devotion 
to duty. In April, 1841, he accepted an appointment 
on the Indian staff and in December took over the 
command at Poonah ; in the following August he was 
transferred to the command in Upper and Lower 
Scinde, the beginning of the most brilliant part of his 
career. He was now 60 years old and had 48 years’ 
service, but though eight deep wounds, much sickness 
and the hardships and exposure which he had under- 
gone had left their mark on him, yet his unconquerable 
spirit taught him to triumph over his bodily infirmities 
and he was still filled with the old untiring energy, 
the same boundless powers of work which had tired out 
his staff in the north of England. 

He found full employment for all his powers in the 
situation now before him. The Ameers had broken 
treaty in many instances, they had levied tolls on 
boats and obstructed the navigation and commerce 
of the Indus; they had resorted to arms amongst 
themselves for the settlement of boundary disputes, 
which had been referred to British arbitration ; treason- 
able correspondence with foreign states had been dis- 
covered and proved, contrary to treaty and hostile to 
the British. Sir Charles Napier’s report, dated the 
17th October, 1842, concludes thus :— 

Several Ameers have broken treaty in the various in- 
stances stated in the accompanying “ Return of Com- 
plaints.” I have maintained that we want only a fair 
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pretext to coerce the Ameers, and I think the various acts 
recounted give abundant reason to take Kurrachee, 
Sukkur, Bukkur and Shikarpoor and Subzulcote for our 
own; and for obliging the Ameers to have a trackway 
along the banks of the Indus, stipulating for a supply of 
wood; and at the same time remitting all tribute and 
arrears of tribute in favour of those Ameers whose con- 
duct has been correct. Finally to enter into a fresh treaty 
with one of those princes as chief. 

In November, 1842, the 22nd Regiment left Kur- 
rachee and, proceeding up country in divisions, joined 
the force which Sir Charles Napier had concentrated 
for the destruction of the desert fort of Emaun Ghur, 
the stronghold of Meer Mahomed, Khan of Khyrpore. 
Outram, who was bitterly opposed to Sir Charles 
Napier’s action in the matter, says that the chieftain 
had committed no offence, and that his castle was 
attacked without declaration of war, and destroyed 
and plundered without resistance, in spite of promises 
to the Ameers that they would neither be slain nor 
plundered if no resistance was made. But whatever 
the political rights or wrongs of Sir Charles Napier’s 
first move in the campaign which was to end in the 
conquest of Scinde, there can be no two opinions as to 
the steadiness and endurance with which the desert 
march was carried out by the troops under his com- 
mand. Starting on the 5th January, 1843, the force 
marched for eight days through the desert and arrived 
to find the fortress deserted and Mahomed Khan fied. 
The place was a mud fort of great strength and full of 
gunpowder and grain, and to prevent it serving as a 
rallying point for the Ameers, it was destroyed by 
mining on the 15th January, after which the force 
returned to Peer-Abu-Bekr, arriving on the 23rd 
without the loss of a man or a man sick. The great 
Duke of Wellington, in a speech in the House of Lords, 
described the march as ‘‘one of the most anxious 
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military feats he had ever known to be performed, or 
had ever perused an account of in his life,”” and Major- 
General William Napier gives the following account 
in his history of ‘‘ The Conquest of Scinde ” :— 

It was a wild and singular country, the wilderness through 
which they (the Anglo-Indian troops) were passing. The 
sandhills stretched north and south for hundreds of miles 
in parallel ridges, rounded at top and most symmetrically 
plaited, like the ripple on the seashore after a placid tide. 
Varying in their heights, their breadth and steepness, they 
presented one uniform surface, but while some were only a 
mile broad, others were more than ten miles across ; some 
were of gentle slopes and low, others lofty and so steep that 
the howitzers could only be dragged up by men. The sand 
was mingled with shells and ran in great streams resembling 
numerous rivers, skirted on each side by parallel streaks of 
soil, which nourished jungle, yet thinly and scattered. 
The tracks of the hyena and wild boar, and the prints of 
small deers’ footsteps, were sometimes seen at first, but they 
soon disappeared, and then the solitude of the waste was 
unbroken. 

For eight days these intrepid soldiers traversed this 
gloomy region, living from hand to mouth, uncertain each 
morning if water could be found in the evening, and many 
times it was not found. They were not even sure of their 
right course ; yet, with fiery valour and untiring strength, 
they continued their dreary, dangerous way. The camels 
found very little food and got weak, but the stout infantry 
helped to drag the heavy howitzers up the sandy steeps, 
and all the troops, despising the danger of an attack from 
the Beloochees, worked with a power and will that over- 
came every obstacle. On the eighth day they reached 
Emaun Ghur, eager to strike and storm, and then was 
seen how truly laid down is Napoleon’s great maxim that 
moral force is in war to physical force, as four to one. 
Mahomed Khan, with a strong fortress well provided, and 
having a garrison six times as numerous as the band 
coming to assail him, had fled with his treasure two days 
before ; taking a southerly direction, he regained the Indus 
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by tracks with which his people were well acquainted, 
leaving all his stores of grain and powder behind. 

The Light Company of the 22nd, 100 strong, under 
Captain T. S. Conway, with Lieut. F. P. Harding 
and Ensign R. Pennefather, was sent to guard the 
residency at Hyderabad, where Major Outram was in 
danger of attack from the Ameers. The residency was 
near the banks of the Indus and the company landed 
there on the afternoon of the 11th February. Three 
days later the Beloochees attacked with 8,o00 men, 
led by several Ameers in person and, after nearly four 
hours’ fighting, when ammunition was nearly expended, 
the residency was abandoned and, embarking on board 
the steamers, the garrison rejoined Sir Charles Napier’s 
force at Hala. The light company had lost two men 
killed and four wounded. Major Outram’s despatches 
after the action are as follows :— 

My despatches of the last few days will have led you to 
expect that my earnest endeavours to effect an amicable 
arrangement with the Ameers of Scinde would fail, and it 
is with much regret that I have to report that the Ameers 
have commenced hostilities by attacking my residency 
this morning, which, after four hours’ most gallant defence 
by my honorary escort, the Light Company of Her Majesty’s 
22nd Regiment, commanded by Captain Conway, I was 
compelled to evacuate, in consequence of our ammunition 
running short. 

At 9 a.m. this morning a dense body of cavalry and 
infantry* took post on three sides of the Agency Com- 
pound (the fourth side being defended by the “ Planet ”’ 
steamer, about 500 yards distant) in the gardens and houses 
which immediately command the enclosure and which it 
was impossible to hold with our limited numbers. A hot 


* Ascertained after the action of the 17th to have amounted to 
. 8,000 men under the command of Meer Shadad Khan (one of the 
principal Ameezys), his cousin, Meer Mahomed Khan, Nawab Ahmed 
Khan, Lagaree and many principal chiefs. It was also ascertained 
that the enemy lost upwards of 60 killed and many wounded in this 
affair, among the latter, Meer Mahomed Khan. 

L2 
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fire was opened by the enemy and continued for four hours, 
but all the attempts on the Agency enclosure, although 
merely surrounded by a wall varying from four to five 
feet high, were frustrated by Captain Conway's able dis- 
tribution of his small band and the admirable conduct of 
every individual soldier composing it, under the gallant 
example of their commanding officer and his subalterns, 
Lieut. Harding and Ensign Pennefather, H.M. 22nd Regi- 
ment, also Captain Green, 21st N.I. and Wells’ 15th 
Regiment, who volunteered their services, to each of whom 
was assigned the charge of a separate quarter; also to 
your A.D.C., Captain Brown, Bengal R.E., who carried 
my orders to the steamer and assisted in working her guns 
and directing her flanking fire. Our ammunition being 
limited to 40 rounds per man, the officers directed their 
whole attention to reserving their fire and keeping their 
men close under cover, never showing themselves or re- 
turning a shot, except when the enemy attempted to rush, 
or shewed themselves in great numbers ; consequently, 
great execution was done with trifling expenditure of ammu- 
nition and with little loss. Our hope of receiving a rein- 
forcement and a supply of ammunition by the “ Satellite ”’ 
steamer (hourly expected) being disappointed on the 
arrival of that vessel without either. Shortly after the 
commencement of the attack, it was decided at 12 noon, 
after three hours under fire, to retire to the steamer while 
we still had sufficient ammunition to fight the vessel up 
the river; accordingly, I requested Captain Conway to 
keep the enemy at bay for one hour while the property was 
removed, for which that time was ample, could the camp 
tollowers be induced to exert themselves. After delivering 
their first loads on board, however, they were so terrified 
at the enemy’s cross-fire on the clear space between the 
compound and the vessel that none could be persuaded to 
return except a few officers’ servants, with whose assis- 
tance but little could be removed during the limited time 
we could afford ; consequently much had to be abandoned, 
and I am sorry to find that the loss chiefly fell upon the 
officers and men, who were too much occupied in keeping 
off the enemy to be able to attend to their own interests. 
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Accordingly, after the expiration of another hour (during 
which the enemy, despairing of otherwise effecting their 
object, had brought up six guns to bear upon us), we took 
measures to evacuate the Agency. Captain Conway called 
in his posts and all being united, retired in a body, covered 
by a few skirmishers, all deliberately as if on parade 
(carrying off our slain and wounded) which, and the fire 
from the steamboats, deterred the enemy from pressing on 
us as they might have done. 

All being embarked, I directed Mr. Acting-Commander 
Miller, commanding the “Satellite ’’ steamer, to proceed 
with his vessel to the wood station, three miles up the river 
on the opposite bank, to secure a sufficiency of fuel for 
our purposes ere it should be destroyed by the enemy, 
while I remained with the “ Planet ” to take off the barge 
that was moored to the shore. This being a work of some 
time, during which a hot fire was opened on the vessel 
from three guns which the enemy brought to bear on here, 
besides small arms and, requiring much personal exposure 
of the crew (especially of Mr. Cole, the commander of the 
vessel), I deem it my duty to bring to your favourable 
notice their zealous exertions on the occasion, and also to 
express my obligation to Messrs. Miller and Cole for the 
flanking fire they maintained on the enemy during the 
attack on the Agency and for their support during the 
retirement and embarkation of the troops. 

The ‘ Satellite ’’ was also exposed to three guns in her 
progress up to the wood station, one of which she dis- 
mounted with her fire; though the vessels were followed 
by large bodies for about three miles, occasionally opening 
their guns upon us to no purpose; since then we have 
pursued our voyage up the Indus about 15 miles without 
molestation and purpose to-morrow morning anchoring 
off Muttaree, where I exepct to find your camp. Our 
casualties amount to two men of H.M. 22nd Regiment 
and one camp follower killed, and Mr. Conductor Kelly, 
Mr. Carlisle, Agency clerk, two of the steamer’s crew and 
four of H.M. 22nd, two camp followers, wounded ; and 
four camp followers missing. Total— 

Killed—3; Wounded—10; Missing—4. 
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Hostilities having thus broken out, Sir Charles 
Napier determined to march at once against the Ameers, 
whose forces were rapidly gathering. 

Outram, on the 16th, was anxious to retain the light 
company of the 22nd (not yet disembarked from the 
steamers) as a nucleus of a detachment to burn the 
Shikargahs and take the enemy in rear. But Sir 
Charles Napier was unable to spare any of his small 
numbers of British infantry and Outram received 
instead 200 Sepoys, mostly convalescents, while the 
light company of the 22nd rejoined the regiment. 
The next day, February 17th, the force, numbering 
only 2,800 men and all native troops, except the 22nd 
Regiment, advanced towards the Fulaillee River, 
behind the banks of which, at Meeanee, the Scindians 
were discovered in position, 22,000 strong. 

Sir Charles Napier advanced to the attack in echelon 
of regiments from the right, the 22nd, under Lieut.- 
Colonel J. L. Pennefather, leading. 

Major-General William Napier thus describes the 
battle :— | 

The Ameers’ right was found to be strengthened and 
covered by the village of Kattree, which was filled with 
men ; that flank offered no weak point. But in the Shikar- 
gah on their left, the General instantly detected a flaw. 
It has been before said this Shikargah was covered by a 
wall, having only one opening, not very wide, through 
which it was evident the Beloochees meant to pour out 
on the flank and rear of the advancing British line. The 
General rode near this wall and found it was nine or ten 
feet high ; he rode nearer and marked it had no loop-holes 
for the enemy to shoot through ; he rode into the opening 
under a play of matchlocks and, looking behind the wall, 
saw there was no scaffolding to enable the Beloochees to . 
fire over the top. Then the inspiration of genius came to 
the aid of heroism. Taking a company of the 22nd, he 
thrust them at once into the opening, telling their brave 
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Captain, Tew, that he was to block up that entrance—to 
die there, if it must be—never to give way! And well 
did the gallant fellow obey his orders: he died there, 
but the opening was defended. The great disparity of 
numbers was thus abated, and the action of 6,000 men 
paralysed by the more skilful action of only 80! ! It was, 
on a smaller scale as to numbers, a stroke of generalship 
like that which won Blenheim for the Duke of Marlborough. 

Now the advancing troops, in echelon of regiments, 
approached the enemy’s front. The British right passed 
securely under the wall of the Shikargah, cheered and 
elated as they moved by the rattling sound of Tew’s 
musketry. Meanwhile the dead level of the plain was swept 
by the Beloochees’ cannon and matchlocks, which were 
answered from time to time by Lloyd's batteries, yet not 
frequently, for rapidly and eagerly did the troops press 
forward to close with their unseen foes. When the 22nd 
had got within a hundred yards of the high, sloping bank 
of the Fulaillee, they threw their fire at the top of the bank, 
where the heads of the Beloochees could be just seen, 
bending with fiery glances over the levelled matchlocks, 
and the voice of the General, shrill and clear, was heard 
along the line, commanding the charge. 

Then rose the British shout ; the English guns were run 
forward into position, the infantry closed upon the Fulaillee 
with a run, and rushed up the sloping bank. The Beloochees, 
having their matchlocks laid ready in rest along the summit, 
waited until the assailants were within fifteen yards ere 
their volley was delivered ; the rapid pace of the British 
and the steepness of the slope on the inside, deceived 
their aim, and the execution was not great; the next 
moment the 22nd were on the top of the bank, thinking to 
bear down all before them, but they staggered back in 
amazement at the forest of swords waving in their front ! 
Thick as standing corn and gorgeous as a field of flowers, 
stood the Beloochees in their many-coloured garments 
and turbans; they filled the broad, deep bed of the 
Fulaillee, they clustered on both banks, and covered the 
plain beyond. Guarding their heads with their large, 
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dark shields, they shook their sharp swords, gleaming in the 
sun, their shouts rolled like a peal of thunder, as with 
frantic gestures they rushed forward, and, full against the 
front of the 22nd, dashed with demoniac strength and 
ferocity. But with shouts as loud and shrieks as wild and 
fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and arms as strong, 
the Irish soldiers met them with that queen of weapons, 
the musket, and sent their foremost masses rolling back in 
blood. 


The fight was long and severe, but towards the 
evening the Scindians retreated sullenly with a loss of 
5,000 men and, leaving all their guns, ammunition and 
treasure, their camp and standards in our hands. 

Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather was severely wounded 
early in the action while leading the regiment up the 
bank of the Fulaillee and was succeeded in command 
by Major Poole. The losses of the 22nd included— 


Killed—- _— x Officer (Captain J. McLeod Tew*) 
1 Sergeant 
22 rank and file 


Wounded— 6 Officers (Lieut.-Colonel J. L. 
Pennefather, Captain T. S. 
Conway, Lieut. W. M. G. 
McMurdo, Lieut. F.P.Harding, 
Ensign R. Pennefather, En- 
sign H. Bowden) 
1 Sergeant 
1 Corporal 
50 Privates 
~ Total 82 officers, non-commissioned officers 
—— and men 
* Lieut. Thomas Chute succeeded to the vacancy caused by the 
death of Captain Tew, Ensign R. Pennefather was promoted Lieut., 


and the Sergeant-Major of the Regiment, Sergeant-Major T. Stack 
"was appointed Ensign in the 22nd Regiment, 18th February, 1843. 
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When reporting on the soldiers of the regiment who 
had distinguished themselves in the battle, Mafot 
Poole stated :— 

That the officers generally assert that they feel difficulty 
in making selections, where the conduct of every man of 
their companies was so satisfactory. In so general a field 
of action and persevering exertion, I feel equally at a loss 
where to draw a distinction, but it may be proper to men- 
tion the names of Private James O'Neill, the Light 
Company, who took a standard* whilst we were actively 
engaged with the enemy, and Drummer Martin Delaney, 
who shot, bayoneted and captured the arms of Meer 
Whullee Mahomed Khan, who was mounted and directing 
the enemy in the hottest part of the engagement. 


Sir Charles Napier’s despatch after the battle con- 
tains the following :— | 

Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather was severely wounded, as 
with the high carriage of a soldier he led his regiment 
(22nd) up the desperate bank of the [Fulaillee. Major 
Wyllie, Captains Tucker and Conway (22nd), Lieutenants 
Harding (22nd) and Phayre, were all wounded while 
gloriously animating their men to sustain the shock of 
numbers. Captains Meade, Tew (22nd) and Cookson, with 
Lieut. Wood, all fell honourably, urging on the assault 
with unmitigated valour. 

Major Poole, of the 22nd, and Captain Jackson, of the 
25th N.I., who succeeded to the command of these regi- 
ments, proved themselves worthy of their dangerous posts. 

The Acting-Assistant Quartermaster-General, Lieut. 
McMurdo,; of the 22nd Regiment, had his horse killed, 
and while on foot leading some soldiers in a desperate 
dash down the enemy’s side of the bank, he cut down a 
chieftain. He has greatly assisted me by his activity and 
zeal during the whole of our operations. 

Innumerable are the individual acts of intrepidity 


* Now in the officers’ mess of the 2nd battalion. 
+ Afterwards Colonel, 22nd Regiment, and the son-in-law of 
Sir Charles Napier. 
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which took place between our soldiers and their opponents, 
too numerous for detail in this despatch, yet all meriting 
a record. 

On the day after the battle, six of the Ameers gave 
up their swords to Sir Charles Napier on the field of 
battle, and two days later, the Union Jack waved over 
the fortress of Hyderabad. Lord Ellenborough, the 
Governor-General of India, directed that the unser- 
viceable guns taken there should be sent to Bombay, 
“and there cast into a triumphal column, whereon 
shall be inscribed in English and two native languages, 
the names of Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
and of the several officers mentioned by his Excellency 
in his despatch, and likewise the names of the several 
officers, non-commissioned officers and privates men- 
tioned in the reports, that thus the names may be for 
ever recorded of those who at Meeanee, obtained for 
themselves that glory in the field which is the reward 
dearest to a true soldier.” 

But Meeanee did not end the war; Meer Shere 
Mahomed collected a fresh army outside Hyderabad, 
and the British force marched to attack it at daybreak 
on the 24th March. About half-past eight o’clock, 
20,000 Scindian troops were discovered in order of 
battle behindanullah. Arrangements were immediately 
made for commencing the action, and the 22nd Regi- 
ment led the attack. Major John Poole commanded 
the brigade, and Captain F. D. George the regiment, 
and stimulated by the heroic example of these officers, 
the 22nd advanced steadily against the enemy’s left, 
exposed to a heavy fire of matchlocks, without re- 
turning a shot, until they arrived within 40 paces of 
the entrenchment, when they stormed the position 
occupied by the Beloochees with that determined 
bravery which has ever distinguished British soldiers. 
Lieut. Henry J. Coote first mounted the rampart, 
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seized one of the enemy’s standards and was severely 
wounded in the act of waving it and cheering on his 
men; Lieut. C. T. Powell seized another standard ; 
Privates J. Doherty, C. Lynar, E. Jobin, J. McCartin, 
J. Walmsley, G. Roberts, E. Watson and J. Oakley, 
shot the defenders and then captured 14 standards 
and made five prisoners. Privates S. Cowen, S. Alder 
and G. Banbury also captured standards, and Corporal 
Tim Kelly shot one of the Scindians and took from him 
a silver-knobbed standard. The Beloochee infantry 
and artillery fought well, but were unable, although 
greatly superior in numbers, to resist the determined 
attack of disciplined soldiers. 

Major-General Sir Charles Napier stated in his 
public despatch :— 

The battle was decided by the troop of Horse Artillery 
and Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment. 

Of Lieut. McMurdo’s abilities as Acting-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, I cannot speak too highly, and 
regret to say he has received a sabre wound from a Beloochee, 
the third that he cut down in single combat during the day. 

To the commanders of brigades and regiments and the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and privates under 
their command, I have to return my thanks for their 
valiant bearing in the action. 

The loss of the enemy was very great and II pieces 
of cannon were taken in position on the nullah, 
together with 17 standards. The Beloochee force was 
completely defeated and their commander, Mere 
Shere Mahomed, fled to the desert.* Among the 


* The following interesting circumstance is reported by Major- 
General Napier, in his history of ‘‘ The Conquest of Scinde,”’ res- 
the march into the desert in pursuit of Meer Shere Mahomed : 
‘* On one of those long marches, which were almost continual, the 
25th Sepoys, being nearly maddened by thirst and heat, saw one of 
their water-carriers approaching with full skins of water; they 
rushed towards him in crowds, tearing away the skins and struggling 
together, with loud cries of ‘Water! Water!’ At that moment some 
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killed was the great promoter of the war, Hocke 
Mahomed Seedee. 
On this occasion the losses of the regiment incuded— 
Killed— 23 rank and file 


Wounded— 5 Officers (Lieuts. T. Chute, Henry 
J. Coote, H. A. G. Evans, 
John Brennan, EnsignRichard 
Pennefather) 
6 Sergeants 
1 Drummer 


4 Corporals 


123 Privates 


At the battle of Hyderabad the regiment mustered 
only 562 rank and file; the remainder being sick and 
convalescent, having been left at Sukker in Upper 
Scinde. 

As a mark of Royal approbation for these victories, 
Her Majesty, on the 4th of July, 1843, was pleased to 
appoint Major-General Sir Charles James Napier a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Military 


half a dozen straggling soldiers of the 22nd came up, apparently 
exhausted, and asked for some. At once the generous Indians 
withheld their hands from the skins, forgot their own sufferings 
and gave the fainting Europeans to drink ; then they all moved on, 
the Sepoys carrying the 22nd men’s muskets for them, patting them 
on the shoulders and encouraging them to hold out. It was in vain ;. 
they did so for a short time, but soon fell. It was then discovered 
that these noble fellows were all wounded, some deeply, but thinking 
there was to be another fight, they had concealed their hurts and 
forced nature to sustain the loss of blood, the pain of wounds, the 
burning sun, the long marches, and the sandy desert, that their 
last mera might be given to their country on another field of 
battle !”’ 


Names of men of 22nd Regiment who concealed wounds received 
in the battle of Hyderabad, and marched with their regiment next 
day, thinking another battle was at hand :—Sergeant Haney, 
John Durr, John Muldowney, Robert Young, Henry Lines, Patrick 
Gill, James Andrews, Thomas Middleton, James Mulvey and Silvester 


Day. 
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Order of the Bath; Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather,* 
Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel Poole, Brevet-Majors Frederick 
George and Thomas Conway were also nominated 
Companions of the Bath, and their brevet rank was 
dated from the above period. 

Her Majesty was also graciously pleased to command 
that a medal should be conferred upon the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers engaged in the 
battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad. 

On the 18th August, 1843, the 22nd received the 
Royal authority to bear upon the regimental or second 
colour and on the appointments, the word ‘“‘ Scinde,”’ 
in commemoration of its distinguished gallantry in the 
campaign against the Ameers of that country, during 
the early part of the year 1843. 

Her Majesty, on the 2nd of July, 1844, conferred 
increased honour on the 22nd, by authorizing the 
corps to bear on the regimental colour and appoint- 
ments, in addition to the word ‘“‘ Scinde,’’ the words 
“‘Meeanee’”’ and ‘“‘ Hyderabad,” in commemoration 
of the distinguished gallantry displayed in the general 
engagements fought at those places respectively, 
on the 17th of February and 24th of March, 1843. 

On the 12th February, 1844, the thanks of. Parlia- 
ment were voted to Major-General Sir Charles Napier, 
G.C.B., and to the troops under his command, “ for 
the eminent skill, energy and gallantry displayed by 

* Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather was appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen, with the rank of Colonel, in 1846, the honour having 
been deferred until this period in consequence of his short standing 


as a Lieut.-Colonel in 1843, the year in which the victories of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad were gained. 


Colonel Pennefather exchanged to the 28th Regiment, with 
Lieut.-Colonel S. J. Cotton, on the znd December, 1847, and be- 
coming supernumerary on the arrival of the 28th Regiment from 
India in 1848, was placed on half-pay. In August, 1848, Colonel 
‘Pennefather was appointed to serve on the staff of the army in 
Treland. 
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him in the recent military operations in Scinde, par- 
ticularly in the two decisive battles of Meeanee and 
Hyderabad,” to the several officers “ serving under Sir 
Charles Napier, for their unwearied zeal and con- 
spicuous gallantry,’ and to the troops ‘for their 
brave and meritorious conduct.” 

Major-General Sir Charles Napier. on presenting the 
regiments at Kurrachee with the medals conferred on 
them for their gallantry in this campaign, addressed 
the soldiers as follows :— 


Soldiers ! the Battle of Meeanee is among those of which 
history will speak as proving the superiority of discipline 
over numbers, and it is well, soldiers, that we should dwell 
upon these things, that we may understand how the 
medals are won and why they are bestowed. 

Had we been without discipline, valour alone would not 
have won the victories of Meeanee and Hyderabad. Valour 
is like the strength of a man; discipline is like his mind, 
that directs his strength to effective exertion. If two 
pugilists have a boxing-match, and one strikes at random 
‘while the other boxes with science, planting every blow 
home, we know how the fight must be soon decided. So it 
is with two armies—the one disciplined, the other without 
discipline. The General of the disciplined army directs 
his columns upon that part of the enemy’s position which 
he deems to be the weakest; as the mind of the boxer 
directs his blow against the opening offered by his unskilful 
enemy. But this is not all. Obedience to orders (which is 
discipline) enables us to bring up all the necessary provisions 
of war to the day and to the hour; thus food and ammu- 
nition are at hand to support the ‘blow of battle, just as 
the shoulder and the body are thrown forward to support 
and give vigour to the blow of the pugilist. But not only 
is valour useless without discipline, but it is even dangerous, 
for without discipline the rashly brave would run heed- 
lessly against the enemy, the cautious would seek 'vantage 
ground and the timid would retreat. Thus the army 
would be scattered ; but when an army is disciplined, the 
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ponderous charges of cavalry, the steady tramp of the 
advancing infantry, preparing to charge with a might 

shout, and the rolling thunder of artillery pouring fo rth 
its iron shower, all combine simultaneously to strike and 
overthrow the enemy. Thus, soldiers, are medals won, 
more by discipline than by any extraordinary efforts of 
individual courage. To reward this obedience medals are 
bestowed, so that every man who wears this honoured 
badge is known to the world as one who, in the midst of the 
noise, the danger, and confusion of battle, had obeyed 
orders and performed the three great duties of a soldier— 
first, not to fire without orders; next, when he does fire, 
to level low, so as to make sure of striking down an enemy ; 
thirdly, to keep his rank and dress upon his colours. 
The medal tells the world that he has bravely done these 
things, and no man can walk with one of these medals on 
his breast without feeling the conscious pride of an in- 
trepid soldier. His caste may be high caste, or it may be 
low caste, but the soldier who bears on his breast a medal 
won in battle, is above all the castes in the world. The 
pleasure of giving you these medals, soldiers of the r2th 
Regiment (Native Infantry), is indeed great to me. I saw 
your valiant conduct and I[ rejoice in distributing the re- 
ward which you honourably earned, and my satisfaction 
is increased by the presence of so large a body of Euro- 
peans, for it affords me an opportunity of saying to my 
countrymen that they will find these swarthy warriors of 
the East staunch and true in action as they were at Meeanee 
and Hyderabad, when they followed the example set them 
by the glorious 22nd Regiment. They will fight to the last 
drop of their blood, and stand or fall by the side of their 
European comrades. If the Almighty so wills it, that in 
these eventful times, war should again arise, and that I 
am once more permitted to lead an army into the field, 
I should go into action with perfect confidence in the courage 
of the native troops. I speak of what I know of their 
gallantry, not from what I hear, but from what I have 
seen and from my own knowledge of their daring courage. 
_ Here I must address myself in a more direct manner to 
the officers now before me and in justice to them, say that 
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their conduct and the conduct of all the British officers in 
these two battles, was very noble. For several hours the 
two lines were fighting close to each other, and as I cast 
my eye along the field, I everywhere saw the British officers 
display their worthiness as military leaders and with 
unflinching intrepidity animating their soldiers to battle. 
To them, therefore, I will now first distribute these 
honorable decorations. 

On the 18th of April the regiment left Hyderabad 
and proceeded to Kurrachee, where the right wing 
and headquarters embarked on the 27th of April and 
sailed to Bombay. Previously to the embarkation of 
the regiment for Bombay, the following order was 
issued by Major-General Sir Charles Napier, Governor 
of Scinde :— 

27th April, 1843. 
TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT ! 
~ You well know why I send you to Bombay, and you 
also know how much I dislike doing so. But nothing shall 
stand in the way of your health and well-being, that I 
have the power toremove. Cut up by disease and by battle, 
you require rest, that you may again join us and add to 
the laurels with which you are already decorated, 
C. J. NAPIER, Major-General, 

Governor. 

The reception of the regiment at Bombay on the 
2nd of May, was distinguished by high marks of 
honour, by command of the Governor, on which occasion 
the accompanying order was issued :— 

BomBay. Monday, ist May, 1843. 
Garrison Orders. By THE HONOURABLE THE GOVERNOR. 
_ The headquarters of Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment of 
Foot having arrived from Scinde, will be disembarked 
to-morrow morning at sunrise. 

On this occasion the Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the garrison, desirous of paying every mark of honour 
to this distinguished corps, will himself receive it at the 
Apollo Pier. 
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On the landing of the first division, a Royal Salute is to 
be fired from the saluting battery. 

The. troops composing the garrison will be drawn up in 
review order in a convenient position, and will salute 
Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment as it passes on its way to 
Fort George Barracks. 

His Excellency directs the attendance of all military 
officers at the Presidency who may not be sick or engaged 
on other duty. 

The Commandant of the garrison is requested to carry 
out the above order. 

Bruce SETOoN, Major, 
| Town Major. 

The general and staff of the garrison testified their 
admiration of the gallant conduct of the regiment, by 
giving a public banquet to the officers of the corps, 
and the inhabitants of Bombay, including the civil . 
authorities, raised a handsome subscription to be 
applied to the benefit of the sufferers in the regiment, 
widows and orphans, by the campaign in Scinde. 

The left wing landed at Panwell on the 16th of May, 
and proceeded from thence to Poonah, where it arrived 
on the 23rd of May. The right wing and headquarters 
arrived at Poonah from Bombay on the 1st of June. 

General the Honourable Edward Finch died on the 
27th of October, 1843, and the colonelcy of the regi- 
ment was conferred on Major-General Sir Charles 
James Napier, K.C.B. 


CHAPTER XI 
1844-1849 


INDIA 


On the 17th and 18th October, 1844, the regiment 
_marched from Poonah in wings to Bowrie, and on the 
19th the whole moved together for field service in the 
Kolapore districts, where the regiment lost two officers 
and 30 non-commissioned officers and privates, by 
cholera. 

‘A portion of the regiment was employed in taking 
the north pettah under the walls of the Fort of Punalla, 
on the 27th of November ; on the 28th, 29th and 3oth 
of November the regiment, under the command of 
Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel John Poole, was employed in 
the investment of Punalla and Pownghur, and on the 
Ist of December was at the capture of these forts, the 
latter of which was taken by the regiment. During 
these operations, the 22nd formed part of the third 
brigade of the force employed under Major-General 
Delamotte. 

On the 26th of December a wing of the regiment 
marched and joined the first brigade on service in the 
Sawunt-Warree district; the other wing remained 
near Kolapore. 

On the 31st of December, 1844, a wing of the regi- 
ment arrived at Susseedroog from Kolapore, and 
joined the first brigade of the field force in the Sawunt- 
Warree country, and was employed in investing the 
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forts of Monuhurr and Monsentosh, and participated 
in all the operations for driving the enemy out of their 
stockades in the densely-wooded country between 
Susseedroog and the forts. 

The regiment had several skirmishes with the enemy ; 
on the 17th of January, 1845, part of the wing des- 
cended the Elephant Rock with other troops and took 
the village of Seevapore, in the Concan, close under 
Fort Monuhurr, where one man was killed and seven 
wounded. The whole of the troops were employed, 
part in the Deccan, or heights above, and part in the 
Concan, close under the forts, investing them from the 
17th to the 26th of January, during which period the 
forts were constantly shelled by the British artillery, 
the enemy from the forts firing their great guns and 
musketry 

On the night of the 26th of January the enemy 
vacated the forts unperceived and escaped through 
a dense jungle, leaving the forts in the possession of 
the Anglo-Indian army. 

The wing joined the regiment at Kolapore on the 
6th of February, escorting prisoners taken during the 
insurrection. The regiment was employed in doing 
duty over about 600 prisoners until its recall to Poonah, 
for which place it marched on the 16th of April and 
arrived on the 2nd of May, 1845. 

A wing of the regiment, consisting of 400 rank and 
file, under the command of Captain Souter, marched 
from Poonah for Bombay on the 25th of December, 1845. 

The headquarters of the regiment, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Samuel Brandram Boileau, 
consisting of five companies, marched from Poonah to 
Bombay on the 15th of August, 1846, and joined the 
wing of the 22nd at that station. The march was 
performed in the middle of the monsoon, in eight days, 
rain falling nearly the whole of the way. 
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. The regiment remained together at Bombay, having 
six companies at Colaba and three at Fort George, 
until the 14th of November, 1846, when the headquarters, 
with five of the companies which were stationed at 
Colaba, were ordered to Poonah, in consequence of 
fever having attacked the men, nearly every soldier 
at Colaba having been admitted into hospital in less 
than two months ; the casualties were very numerous. 
. The left wing, consisting of four companies, marched 
from Bombay on the 12th of January, 1847, and arrived 
at Poonah on the 21st of January. During the year 
1848, the regiment continued to be stationed at 
Poo 

On the 25th of January, 1849, the regiment pro- 
ceeded to Bombay and was subsequently stationed 
at Colaba. The left wing, consisting of four companies, 
embarked for Kurrachee on the 24th of January. 
Here it was joined by Captain David Anderson on 
exchange from the 83rd Regiment. This officer served: 
with the first battalion until 1858, when he was pro- 
moted Lieut.-Colonel to raise and command the second 
battalion. He remained in command till 1873, and as 
a General, was afterwards full colonel of the regiment 
from 1894, till his death in October, 1909, after 60 years’ 
connection with the regiment. 

In June, 1849, the regiment consisted of 53 ser- 
geants, I9 drummers and 1,024 rank and file, under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Sydney John Cotton, 
Lieut.-Colonel Boileau being in command of the 
Poonah brigade. 
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